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“I knew I should ve worn my glove.” 
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Who takes ‘em out to the ball games? United 
Airlines. 


Best wishes to all the Yankee players, coaches, and 
fans from the Yankees’ official airline for 1980. 


Fly the friendly skies of United. 


Call your Travel Agent. 
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Phil Rizzuto—From the American League M.V.P. to 
most valuable broadcaster, the Scooter has come a long 
way. The greatest shortstop in Yankee history, now in 
his 24th season behind the mike, often provides witty and 
colorful insights to the game. His playing career, span- 
ning thirteen seasons from 1941-1956, included participa- 
tion in 9 World Series. 


Bill White—Bill is now in his 10th season behind the 
Yankee microphone after a distinguished career in the 
major leagues. A former All Star first baseman with the 
Giants, Cardinals and Phillies, Bill is the recipient of 7 
Gold Gloves. 


Frank Messer—The only non-former professional 
athlete in the Yankee crew, Frank is one of the real pros 
announcing baseball on radio and television. He studies 
the game, its little idiosyncrasies and individual person- 
alities. Previously, Frank has worked with the Baltimore 
Orioles and the Baltimore Colts. The 1980 season will be 
his 13th with the Yankees. 


Fran Healy—The former major league catcher with 
New York and Kansas City begins his third season as a 
member of the Yankee radio crew. Fran saw regular duty 
with the Royals for 1974 and 1975 and saw spot duty with 
the Yankees until his retirement to the booth. 
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Dr. John J. Bonamo 
enters his second year as the 
Yankee team physician. He is an 
orthopedic surgeon affiliated with 
NYU hospital and a graduate of 
Boston College and New York 
Medical College. 


Gene Monahan 

started as a Yankee batboy in his 
hometown of Ft. Lauderdale and 
is now starting his 18th year in 
the Yankee family, his eighth with 
the parent club. At 35, Gene is one 
of the most respected trainers in 
the game. 


Bob Sheppard 

may just be one of the “voices” 
you have grown up with over the 
years. He is America’s best known 
Public Address announcer and 
can be heard at all Yankee games. 
Bob is also a professor of Speech 
at St. John’s University and can 
be heard as the PA announcer for 
the N.Y. Giants. 
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Barry Weinberg 
enters his second season with the 
Yankees as an assistant trainer. 
Barry has served as a trainer with 
the Pittsburgh Pirates organization 
and the Washington Redskins. 
He is a Springfield College gradu- 
ate with a Masters Degree from 
Indiana University. 


Jim Esposito 

enters his 21st year and third 
decade maintaining the field at 
Yankee Stadium after spending 
14 seasons working on the ground 
crew with the Brooklyn and Los 
Angeles Dodgers. The beautiful 
condition of the turf is a tribute 

to Jim and his crew. 


Jim Ogle 

spent 20 years covering the 
Yankees for the Newark Star 
Ledger and has been a baseball 
writer for over 40 years. He now 
heads the Yankee Alumni Asso- 
ciation out of his base in Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida. 


Behind the Scenes 


= 
Eddie Layton 
commands the Yankee keyboards 
with a presence all his own. 
Eddie had been with the Yankees 
from 1967-1970, but he returned 
to his home away from home in 
1978. Credited with debuting the 
famous “Charge” call, Eddie has 
recorded 25 albums and can 
also be heard at many Madison 
Square Garden events. 


Pete Sheehy 

remembers more than you have 
ever imagined. He has tended the 
Yankee clubhouse for 53 straight 
seasons, since 1927, and can 
recall pleasant times with all the 
Yankee greats. In 1976, with the 
opening of the “new” Yankee 
Stadium, Pete was one of the four 
honored guests and the Yankee 
clubhouse was renamed the “Pete 
Sheehy Clubhouse.” 


CITIBANK’S 
24-HOUR 
BANKING 
IS THE 
BIGGEST HIT 


NEW YORK. 


More people save at Citibank than at any other bank in 
New York. One reason is 24-hour banking, 365 days a year, 
at our 200 Citicard Banking Centers? And that’s why banking 
at Citibank gives Yankee fans even more to cheer about. 


CITIBANK®> 


CITIBANK, NA. MEMBER EDLC 


Yankee 
Directors 


Michael D. Friedman Marvin S. Goldklang Barry Halper Harvey Leighton 


Daniel R. McCarthy Harry J. Nederlander Robert F. Nederlander William J. O’Neill, Sr. William Rose 


Al Rosen Edward S. Rosenthal Jack Satter Charlotte Witkind 


Gene McHale 
Administrative Vice President 


Bobby Hofman Bill Kane Gerry Murphy Patrick Kelly 


Director of Scouting Traveling Secretary Administrative Assistant Stadium Manager 


Jim Naples 
Director, Customer Services 
Assistant Stadium Manager 
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Joe D'Ambrosio 


Frank McCormick Tony Morante Dale Weeks Jim Sheridan 
Director of Group Sales Group Sales Director, Speaker Bureau Assistant to Director of Assistant to Director of Scouting 
Publicity Assistant Player Development 


Betsy Leesman 
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Joe Novellino 


Ticket Office 


of UE 
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Louise Acierno Corinne Amendola Sandy Hnatiw 


Receptionists 


Bill Livesey 


Director of Player Development 


Edwin T. Broderick 
Vice President 
General Counsel 


Frank Swaine Mike Rendine verli _ Larry Wahl John Fugazy 
Executive Director of Ticket Director 1 ‘ jor Director of Media Relations Director of Public Relations 
Ticket Operations 4 : ag ies bf 


Alan Friedman Maria Amen 


Director of Accounting 


Shirley Beauchamp 


Donna Nardone Jim Conte 
Office Services 


Kathy Bennett 


Ree Amel 
Accounting——————_—__________| 


Bob Pelegrino 
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Debbie Nicolosi Pat Walsh 


Secretaries 


IF EVERYONE SAVED A GALLON 
OF GAS A WEEK, WE COULD CUT 
OIL IMPORTS BY OVER 10%. 


It might mean carpooling. Or using public transportation. Maybe even just driving a little more carefully and 
keeping your engine tuned. But if each of us cut back a gallon a week, we could reduce our dependence on foreign 
oil significantly. 


The energy shortage started abroad. With everyone's help, we can end it at home. Getty 


Use a little less gas. We'll all be miles ahead. 


We want you to get more miles for your money. 


* Percentage as of 2/14/80. Subject to change. 
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(Night (C Twi Night Doubleheader = TV - Televised 
@@ Doubdieneader S.C. - Senior Citizens 


HOL-Holiday —May 26-Memoria! Day, Sept. 1-Labor Day 


Yankees 1980 Home Games 


Box Seats ...........0000: scleaa tien.ecis'ean sev @IROO 
Reserved...... Ss atte neeaN.s wT eres ... $5.50 
*General Admission ...........cceeenseees $2.75 
SBIBACHEIB oo ees cus cavieee nats e cue weeeee $1.50 


*Sold 2 hrs. before game time 
Yankee Home Starting Times 
Single Day Games...........0000++++++2:00 P.M. 


Doubleheaders..........0eeeeeeereuues 1:00 P.M. 
Night Games. on. wscccacseaivetecadisoas 8:00 P.M. 
Twi-Night Doubleheaders .......... ..-5:30 P.M. 


1980 Yankee Ticket Outlets 


e Yankee Stadium (Gate 4) Open Mon. thru Sat. 9 to 5; 
Sun. 10 to 4 


¢ Grand Central Station-Ticketron (On mezzanine) 
Mon. thru Fri. 9 to 5 


¢ Ticketron Computer Outlets (Over 100 in Metro area). 
Call 212-977-9020 for location nearest you. 


e Call Chargit for Credit Card Phone Reservations 
(212) 239-7177. (516) 354-2727. (914) 423-2030. 
(201) 332-6360. (203) 622-1970. 


e AAA-North Jersey Auto Club, |n Oradell, Paterson, 
Jersey City. 


e Conn. Travel Serice Meridan, New Britain, CT. 


e In the Albany and upstate New York area, all tickets are 
available from the Fleahman Upstate Yankee Ticket 
Office. (518) 439-1811 


e By Mail Make check or money order payable to New York 
Yankees and mail to, Mail Order Department, Yankee 
Stadium, Bronx, N.Y. 10451 
(Add 50¢ to total order for mailing and handling) 


Additional Yankee Yearbooks for 1980 are available by 
writing “YANKEE YEARBOOK,” Yankee Stadium, Bronx, 
N.Y. 10451 


Back issues are not available. Be sure to enclose $2.50 
plus $.75 to cover postage and handling for each copy 
desired. 


1980 Promotion Dates 


Sat. & Sun., April 26 & 27, Pennant Weekend 

Sat. & Sun., May 10 & 11, Batting Helmet Weekend— 
Dellwood Dairies 

Sun., May 18, Official Yankee Cap Day 

Sun., June 1, Bat Day—Faberge 

Sat., June 21, Old Timers Day (1 PM Ceremonies) 

Sat. & Sun., June 28 & 29, Yankee Jacket Weekend 

Sat., July 19, Yankee Picture Album Night 

Mon., August 11, Yankee Poster Night 

Sat. & Sun., August 30 & 31, Tip Top Bread 
School Sport Bag Weekend 

Wed., Sept. 17, Stocking Cap Night 

Sat., Oct. 4, Fan Appreciation Day 


Bit-O-Honey/O’Henry 


Thurman Lee Munson 
June 7, 1947-August 2, 1979 


Laon aor. ie as a2 

Greeted here by former roommate Gene Michael, 

Thurman was the latest in the great catching ; 

tradition of Dickey-Berra-Howard-Munson. A 3-time Gold Glove winner, 
he tied a Yankee record with tn 
a .998 fielding percentage 


(1 error) in LET First A.L. Player in: 23 years to hit 


.300 and drive in 100 runs for 3 
straight years ('75-'77) 


Appointed Yankee captain in 1976, 
he responded by winning the M.V.P. 
Award. 


Shown here receiving the 1970 Rookie of the 
Year Award from former winners Ron Hansen, 
Curt Blefary, and Dick Howser. 


texte a Cae 


Hit .529 in the 1976 World Series, the best-ever Series average by A 6-time All-Star, shown here with former President Gerald Ford and Johnny Bench 
a player on a losing team. at the '76 game. 
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“Our Captain and Leader has notleft us— 
Today, tomorrow, this year, next... 
Our endeavors will reflect our love and admiration for him.” 
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Dick Howser has prepared for 1980 for a 
long time. As a player he was known as 
a heady, gutsy, good student of the game. 
He was the Sporting News American 
League Rookie of the Year in 1961 when 

2 stole 37 bases and made the All Star team 
as a member of the Kansas City Athletics. 
He went from the A’s to the Indians in 1963 
and came to the Yankees in 1966. 

The second step in Dick’s preparation 
for 1980 started with his retirement as an 
active player following the 1968 season. 
He moved right into the Yankee third base 
coaching box in 1969, replacing the legend- 
ary Frank Crosetti. He manned that position 
for the next 10 years. 

Step three took place last year, when 
he left the Yankees to become the head 
baseball coach at his alma mater, Florida 
State. Dick took the Seminoles to the 
NCAA Eastern regionals with a fine 43-16 
record and it looked like he’d be a Seminole 
for a long time. 

But on October 28th of 1979, Dick 
accepted the job as Manager of the New 
York Yankees. It was the only job, Dick said, 
that could tear him away from Florida State. 
Tallahassee’s loss is New York’s gain as 
Dick attempts to emulate the success of 
one of his high school and college chums, 
Burt Reynolds. 
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Height of perfection 


Just taste our seven-story Big Mac® sandwich. From the pasteurized-pro ~ 
cheese, to our secret recipe special sauce, all the way up to our 100% pure, domestic 
beef-—it really is the height of perfection. 

After all, what other sandwich ever got the whole country singing its recipe? 
Twoallbeefpattiesspecialsaucelettucecheesepicklesonionsonasesameseedbun™ 

So come into McDonald’s® and enjoy a Big Mac sandwich. 

Good things do come in tall packages. 


7k sire aan Nobody can do it like McDonalds can” McBonaids 
® 


© 1980 McDonald's Corporation 


Yogi Berra 


Yogi Berra If history repeats itself, the Yankees are in 
for some kind of season. Yogi Berra returns for his fifth 
consecutive season and sixth overall as Yankee coach. 
Well, nobody in history has been in more World Series 
than this lovable Hall of Famer. He played in 14, coached 
in four and managed in two. Last year, Yogi was on the 
coaching lines at first base and this year he returns to the 
dugout. The last time he spent any time in the dugout, 
guess what happened? Clue: it took place late in October! 


Charley Lau His reputation as a batting instructor 
extraordinaire preceded Charley Lau to the Yankees. He 
has been teaching the art of hitting for 11 years now and 
everywhere he’s been the Lau trademark has been rec- 


Charley Lau 


Jim Hegan 


ognized. Most of Charley’s teaching career had been in 
Kansas City where he helped develop successful hitters 
like George Brett and Hal McRae. Last year, his work 
was evidenced by the hitting success of Jim Spencer and 
Reggie Jackson. Now in his second year, Charley looks 
for more improvement from Yankee hitters. 


Jim Hegan Jim Hegan is spending his 16th year 
as a Yankee coach, but only his second straight due to a 
five year stint with Detroit. As a player, Jim caught Feller, 
Wynn, Lemon and Garcia, one of the finest pitching staffs 
in baseball history. Jim brings a wealth of experience, 
including 17 years behind the plate, five All Star games, 
and having been on the receiving end of three no-hitters, to 


Dick Howser Stan Williams 


Manager 


the Yankee bullpen and the pinstriped catching corps. 


Stan Williams Stan Williams enters his first year as 
the Yankee pitching coach, but he’s no stranger to the New 
York scene or the young Yankee pitching corps. Stan 
pitched for the Yankees in 1963 and 1964, the middle of 
a 14 year major league career, and last season he was the 
pitching coach of the Columbus Clippers. Stan is known 
as an excellent teacher and should prove extremely 
helpful to the Yankee pitching staff. 


Mike Ferraro Mike Ferraro begins his second season 
on the Yankee third base coaching lines, but his first under 
the man he replaced. This native of Kingston, N.Y. joined 


Mike Ferraro 


es 
ET 


Jeff Torborg 


the Yankees coaching staff when Dick Howser left for 
Florida State last season. Before the 1979 season, Mike 
spent five successful years managing in the Yankees’ 
farm system. He won three championships and compiled 
a .600 winning percentage over those seasons. 


Jeff Torborg Coaching for the Yankees is a home- 
coming of sorts for Jeff Torborg. Jeff resides in Mountain- 
side, New Jersey, and played his college ball at Rutgers 
University. At Rutgers, Jeff earned a B.S. in Education 
and at Montclair State he received a Masters Degree in 
Athletic Administration. An experienced baseball man who 
caught three no-hitters in his 10 year career, Jeff is consid- 
ered an excellent teacher...especially with young catchers. 
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When the final gun sounds, Ron Guidry will 
pack his bags and head Southwest to the 
Bayou Country. Carefully setting up his prey, 
much as he does on the mound, this Cajun 
boy will enjoy the simple pleasures of hunting 
and fishing. Louisiana’s gain will be New 
York’s loss, but that’s not for quite a while. 
Ron Guidry a.k.a. Louisiana Lightning 
looks toward 1980 with a red hot fastball 
and sharp-breaking slider. His valuable left 
arm intends to keep the Yankees in business 
much the same way it has done over the 
past several seasons. 1977: 16-7 record 
with a 2.82 ERA. 1978: 25-3 record with a 
.893 winning percentage, 1.74 ERA and 9 
shutouts...all league leading statistics. Two 
hundred forty-eight strikeouts, including 
18 in one game, and 13 straight victories... 
all Yankee club records. Cy Young Award, 
Sporting News Athlete of the Year and 
Man of the Year Award. 1979: 18-8 record, 
another league leading ERA at 2.78 and 
201 strikeouts. It makes one want to come 
out to the Stadium early to cheer the Gator 
as he takes his warm-ups in the bullpen. 
Confidence! That's something New 
Yorkers are proud of and that’s something 
Ron Guidry exudes each time he heads to 
the mound. He knows there is going to be busi- 
ness to take care of before it’s time to hunt 
and fish and he hopes to be setting up his 
prey well into October...on the mound and 
not on the Bayou. 
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They say he can’t run, he’s not a great 
fielder, he looks lazy at the plate and he’s 
getting older. But like Ol’ Man River, Lou 
Piniella keeps rolling along and solidifying 
his place among baseball’s finest. 

To dispel those “rumors” said about 
Lou, one should simply watch him perform. 
He can’t run? Well, he may not be the fastest 
man in the East, but he has rolled up 56 
doubles and seven triples in the past two 
seasons. Not a great fielder? Lou only had 
13 assists last year...good enough to tie him 
with teammate Ruppert Jones for fourth 
in the league and he tied a major league 
record for an outfielder with two assists in 
one inning. 

He may look funny at the plate, but 
who can argue with a .290 lifetime average 
and five .300 seasons. Last year, his .297 
average tied him with Reggie Jackson for 
the team lead. And in the clutch, there are 
few better. His .342 percentage with men 
in scoring position last year was more than 
admirable. So were his seven game-winning 
RBls of 1979. 

Yes, Lou Piniella is getting older. Aren't 
we all? He'll be 37 in August of 1980, but 
like fine wine sweet Lou matures with much 
class and distinction. 
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His teammates call him Puff, his peers call 
him a true superstar and Brooks Robinson 
once called him the finest fielding third 
baseman in the game today. But Graig 
Nettles will be the first to point out how 
little all those past accolades really mean. 
The man with the powerful bat, lightning 
reflexes and strong arm doesn’t really care 
to rest on his laurels. He’d much rather 
look toward the ’80’s and the hopes of 
another championship summer. 

But Graig deserves recognition...even 
if he doesn’t care to hear it. Most of the 
praise has been about his defense...and 
rightfully so. His performance in Game 3 
of the 1978 World Series has been well doc- 
umented. Day in and day out, no third 
baseman is more spectacular or consistent. 

Graig’s hitting prowess is also well 
known, but did you know that during the 
‘70's only two other American Leaguers 
drove in more runs than Graig? And did you 
know that over the past six seasons, only 
two American Leaguers have hit more home 
runs? Or that Graig led the league in round 
trippers in 1976? How about the fact that 
his 37 home runs and 107 RBIs in 1977 are 
the best ever by a Yankee third baseman? 

While Graig Nettles is not really an un- 
known, perhaps some of his finer accom- 
plishments have been overlooked. Just 
watch this man perform each day in the 
field and at the plate and you won’t need 
statistics to tell you the story. It will be 
well documented in living color. 


Sim 
Spencer 


Seemingly lost in the sea of famous names 
that populate the Yankee roster, Jim 
Spencer knows what his job is. Even if the 
television producers aren’t knocking down 
his door for product endorsements, Jim 
maintains his poise and continues to knock 
down outfield fences. With little noise and 
the least fanfare possible, Spence gets the 
job done. 

During the 1979 season, Jim hit a 
career high 23 home runs surpassing his old 
season high mark of 18 compiled in 1971 
and 1977. What most people don’t realize 
is Jim hit those 18 home runs with over 465 
at bats during those seasons. In '79, Jim 
had only 295 at bats and a very respectable 
.288 batting average to go along with his 
impressive long ball record. 

Who knows? After everyone recog- 
nizes his fine stroke and his Gold Glove at 
first, maybe the offers will come pouring in. 
But for now Jim is satisfied winning ball- 
games and letting his bat do the talking. 


Long before the regulars get to the ballpark, 
Brian Doyle is already taking extra batting 
practice and fielding extra ground balls. The 
sweat will begin to pour and those aching 
muscles will begin to realize that another day 
is underway. Brian Doyle is working on the 
little things that make a young ballplayer 
complete. 

As a backup infielder, he is always 
ready for the call with the confidence of a 
proven veteran. In 1979, Brian split his 
season between the Yankees and the Inter- 
national League Champion Columbus Clip- 
pers. He also spent the ’78 season shuttling 
between the Yankees and their Triple A 
affiliate at Tacoma. 

But Brian’s finest hour came when he 
was called on to replace the injured Willie 
Randolph in post season play. His .438 
World Series average was high for the Octo- 
ber classic and his defense at second was 
flawless. Fans everywhere wondered how 
this unknown could play so well. One look at 
the overtime number 18 puts into his game 
and there is no need to wonder any longer. 


Please excuse Bobby Brown if he seems 
confused. For you see, 1979 was literally an 
up and down year for this talented 26 year 
old outfielder. But more than that, when he 
was down, he was up and when he was up, 
he was down. 

To further explain, during the 1979 
season Bobby Brown enjoyed his best 
success in the minor leagues (when he was 
down, he was up), and what should have 
been an enjoyable stay in the major leagues 
was not (when he was up, he was down). 

Bobby's roller coaster ride began in 
Toronto, where he went 0-10 before joining 
the Yankees’ Columbus club via waivers. 
When recalled by the Yankees in June, Bobby 
was hitting .371. He didn’t stay in New York 
very long, going back to Columbus where 
he posted numbers like .359 and 24-27 in 
steals. He went down and back up two more 
times during the year. 

His final numbers read like this: at 
Columbus: .349 with 25 steals; at New York: 
.250 with two steals. At Columbus, he was 
the International League’s Co-M.V.P.; at 
New York he was just another face in the 
crowd. 

Hopefully, some of that enormous talent 
shown at the minor league level last sea- 
son will surface at a higher level in the '80's. 
Only time will tell for Bobby Brown. 


Tom 
Underwood | 


Without thinking twice, Tom Underwood 
responded with pride and as little hesitation 
as possible when asked whether he would 
enjoy being a member of the New York 
Yankees. “Are you kidding?” he smiled. “I 
wanted to go to a contender. The Yankees, 
that’s the place to be” 

Coming from the Toronto Blue Jays in 
a trade completed last November, this native 
of Kokomo, Indiana entertains visions of a 
winning season and a possible shot at a 
pennant with the Yankees. He can throw 
strikes and he proved himself by leading the 
Blue Jays in batters fanned last season. He 
also led them in wins, ERA, starts and innings, 
despite losing his first nine decisions. For 
his efforts, Tommy was named the Blue Jays 
Pitcher of the Year. 

Only 26, Underwood already has five 
and a half seasons in the majors under his 
belt. Manager Dick Howser feels Tommy can 
be an important lefthander in the Yankee 
pitching corps. Especially with the results 
he’s posted against such rivals as the Balti- 
more Orioles, who he held to a 1.72 ERA 
in 1979. With much more offensive punch, 
Tommy won't only recognize Lady Luck, 
he'll probably find her rooting him on in the 
friendly confines of Yankee Stadium. 
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Just two short seasons ago, Ron Davis was 
enjoying a mediocre career as a starting 
pitcher with the Chicago Cubs organization. 
He was heading nowhere fast and had yet 
to even reach the Triple A level. But on June 
15th, 1978, Ron Davis’ career suddenly 
took a turn for the better. On that day, the 
Yankees sent Ken Holtzman to the Cubs 
for a minor league pitcher from Houston, 
Texas named Ron Davis. 

From that day on, the 24 year old 
righthander was asked to concentrate on 
pitching relief and the rest is history. At West 
Haven, Ron rolled up a 9-2 record and a 
1.50 ERA. His .818 winning percentage was 
the best in West Haven’s history. For his 
efforts, Ron was called up to the majors and 
worked in four games with the Yankees. 

Last year, Ron started off in Columbus 
and was called to the Yankees when the 
bullpen situation became desperate. It was 
at this time that he distinguished himself 
as a premier relief artist. His 14-2 record and 
2.85 ERA was worthy of him being men- 
tioned as a Rookie of the Year candidate. 
The 14 wins set a record for most wins by 
an A.L. rookie pitcher in relief, breaking a 
52 year old record previously held by Wilcy 
Moore of the 1927 Yankees. 

What kind of encore can Yankee fans 
expect from this long and lean Texan? 
You'll be sure to see more middle and long 
inning relief with Goose back in the lineup. 
But no one will be expecting too much... 
just a repeat of his freshman season! 


T EMERY WE 


NEVER MET A PACKAGE 


WE DIDN'T LIKE. 


Unlike a lot of other people in air 
freight, Emery doesn't discriminate 
against a package because of its size, 
weight or destination. 

So it’s no big thing for us to move 
big things like gears for earthmovers, 
valves for oil wells as well as helicopter 
blades. And it’s no big thing for us to 
move them as quickly and efficiently as 
we move little things. 


In fact, anything goes with Emery. 
And it goes anywhere. Because we're on 
more planes than anyone else in air 
freight. With reserved space on key 
flights of every 
major and minor 
airline that 
carries packages, 
plus commuters, 
air taxis and 


a fleet of chartered planes. 

So we can go places no one airline 
or air freight company can go. 

The next time you're faced with a 
problem of huge proportions, call the 
heavyweight in the business. Emery. 


EMER 


FROM HERE TO THERE, OVERNIGHT. 


The West Coast may have its hero, but the 
Yankees have their own fine, feathered 
friend. Fred Stanley, affectionately called 
“Chicken” because of his unique style of 
running, doesn’t worry about Ted Giannou- 
lous stealing the show. Without a doubt, 
Chicken is one of New York's darlings. 

Year in and year out, Chicken turns 
over the double play, pops his annual home 
run (even if it's down the fowl line) and lays 
down the perfect sacrifice bunt. His ability to 
play all infield positions well makes him one 
of the most valuable utility men in baseball. 

So next time you're watching the 
“other” bird playing up to the crowd and the 
umpires, take a long, hard look at number 11 
and remember that he can take the starch 
out of the opposition without so much as 
ruffling a feather. 


Everyone who had seen him pitch knew Rich 
Gossage was someone special. Yankee 
superscout Birdie Tebbetts said it best, when 
in his report on 1977 Free Agents he sug- 
gested the Yankees not let any American 
League rival club sign Gossage. Well, 
the Yankees weren't about to let this 
Golden Goose slip out of their hands. 
When the Yankees announced the Nov- 
ember 1977 signing of Rich Gossage, all 
who were present flashed brilliant smiles 
knowing the Yankees had made a strong 
move to bolster their late-inning relief. 

In his first Yankee season, 1978, all 
Goose did was compile a league-leading 
27 saves, good enough to win the Sporting 
News Fireman of the Year and Rolaids 
Relief Manof the Year Awards. He was 
also on the mound for the final out of 
the three most important Yankee 
victories that season: the playoff 
victory at Boston, the ALCS clincher vs. 
Kansas City and the World Series finale 
in Los Angeles. 

Last season, a clubhouse scuffle pro- 
duced torn ligaments in his right thumb, 
requiring surgery and causing him to miss 
three months of the season. But after a 
premature return to action, Goose was nothing 
short of sensational after the All Star game. 
He went 4-2 with a 1.59 ERA and 15 saves 
down the stretch. Even though he missed 
those twelve weeks, he still finished sixth 
in the A.L. in saves. He topped off the season 
by winning the A.L. Pitcher of the Month 
Award in September proving to Yankee fans 
that the Goose is indeed back one hundred 
percent. 


Playing for the New York Yankees will always 
cast a spotlight on some, while others will 
always breed controversy. Reggie Jackson 
has faced more controversy than anyone in 
the game today and he has always come up 
the better man for it. Fans are always ready 
to discuss whether he is really worth his salt. 
Reg asks the gentlemen and ladies of the 
jury to look over the evidence. Just the facts, 
please! 

For the third consecutive year, Reg has 
given New York another outstanding per- 
formance. He hit a career high .297 tying 
Lou Piniella for the club batting title. He also 
led the Bombers with 29 HRs, 89 RBIs and 11 
game winning RBIs. In all of the American 
League, Reggie was fifth in slugging per- 
centage at a .544 clip...and this was done 
despite missing the entire month of June due 
to an injury. His 369 lifetime homers enter- 
ing this season ties him with Ralph Kiner for 
25th on the All Time Home Run List. And 
there’s so much more, you’d have to miss 
four innings to get everything down. 

When the situation is tense, crucial, 
there aren’t many who are willing to sacrifice 
life and limb for the ballclub. If there are any 
questions, please consult the fourth game of 
the World Series of two seasons ago. Reg- 
gie’s “bottoms up” play swayed the emo- 
tional tide toward the Yankee blue and they 
continued to play inspired ball as they won 
their 22nd World Championship. Always 
thinking, always reacting, always mired in 
controversy. But then, what else would you 
expect from a Yankee named Reggie Jackson? 
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This is his fifth season as a major league 
regular, yet when the 1980 season began 
Willie Randolph was only 25 years old. He’s 
grown up with the Yankee resurgence of 
the late '70’s and he’s been a vital cog in 
leading the Yankees back to the top. 

Willie’s matured considerably since he 
was a 21 yeay old rookie in 1976. He’s also 
quietly become a leader on the club. With 
his ability to get on base, hit-and-run, 
sacrifice and steal, he is one of the keys to 
the Yankee offense. At the plate, he does 
all the little things well and he’s getting better 
as evidenced by all the personal highs he set 
last season: hits, RBIs, runs, triples, home 
runs, walks, steals and games played. 

In addition to his important contributions 
to the Yankee offense, Willie is just as im- 
portant to the defense. He teams with Bucky 
Dent to give the Yankees a fine, young 
double play combination and he helps 
anchor a defense that led the A.L. in fielding 
last year, after finishing second the year 
before. 

This Brooklyn native who goes about his 
business with a quiet confidence is an ex- 
tremely valuable team member...and he 
can only get better with time. 


40 


You’ve got to admire a man who has been 
pitching in the major leagues for four 
decades. Especially if he’s been hurling a 
baseball since before some of today’s young 
Yankees were born! The 41 year old crafty 
veteran is none other than Jim “Kitty” Kaat. 

Kitty has been pitching professionally 
since 1957 when he was in the Nebraska 
League at Superior. Two years later, he made 
his major league debut with the old Washing- 
ton Senators and he moved with them to 
Minnesota in 1961. For the next 13 years, 
Jim hurled successfully in the Twin Cities 
before he was sold to the White Sox in 
late 1973. After winning 21 games in 1974 
and 20 in 1975, many American League 
hitters sighed in relief as Kaat was sent to 
the Phillies for the ’76 season. 

But he returned to the A.L. last year 
when the Yankees, sensing a need for left- 
handed help in the bullpen, reached for 
the experienced 6’5"’ Michigan native. His 
credentials are impressive: a three-time 20 
game winner, 16 consecutive Gold Gloves 
(1962-77), among the top 25 All Time in 
games, innings starts, strikeouts, and wins, 
and the second winningest active major 
league pitcher behind Gaylord Perry. 

After 24 years of professional baseball, 
you’d think Jim would tire of the game. But 
not Kitty Kaat! His body belies his 41 years 
and he has the spirit of a rookie. Don’t be 
surprised if Jim’s around for quite some time. 
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YANKEE RIVALRIES 


n the beginning, they were 
friends, even fans of each other. It 
was John McGraw, fabled 
manager of the New York Giants, 
who first introduced Colonels 
Jacob Ruppert and Tillinghast 
L’'Hommedieu Huston to each 
other. Later the two colonels 
would sit together in the Polo 
Grounds and root for McGraw’s 
Giants. And when they came upon 
the idea of buying a major league 
team together, it was McGraw, 
after assuring them the Giants 
were not for sale, who aided the 
two colonels in their efforts to buy 
the American League Yankees, 
presently the Giants’ tenants at 
the Polo Grounds. 
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EARLY 
RIVALRIES 


The Giants of the ’20s 


On Jan. 11, 1915, Huston and 
Ruppert bought the Yankees from 
a couple of ex-bartenders, Frank 
Farrell and Bill Devery for the sum 
of $460,000. Later when the two 
colonels were seeking a business 
manager to run their new ballclub, 
it was again McGraw who put 
them on to his friend, Harry Spar- 
row. 

It was a beautiful friendship that 
would soon evolve into a bitter ri- 
valry. The continuing success of 
the “landlord” Giants (while his 
own team floundered in the other 
league) began to really gnaw at 
Jacob Ruppert. So in 1918, he dip- 
ped into the National League to 
lure Miller Huggins from the Car- 


The 1922 World Champion New York Giants who won the World Series over the Yankees in four straight. That's Hall of Famer Ross 


John McGraw (L) shakes hands with 
Babe Ruth before the 1922 World Series 
in which “The Babe” became embroiled 
in a bench-jockeying feud with the 
Giants. 
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Youngs first in the second row and Frankie Frisch last. The third player from left in the second row may be recognizable too. Guy by 


the name of Casey Stengel. 
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Bob Meusel of Yankees slides home in 


dinals to be the Yankee manager. 
Two years later, he would con- 
summate the most famous trans- 
action in baseball history by pur- 
chasing Babe Ruth from the Red 
Sox for $100,000. 


In 1921, Ruppert’s money and 
business acumen produced the 
Yankees first American League 
pennant and who should they 
meet in the World Series? None 
other than McGraw’s Giants. 

It was to be a frustrating and 
disappointing first World Series 
for Ruppert as Ruth was hurt in 
the fifth game and the Giants 
emerged victorious in eight 
games. This after the Yankees had 
won the first two games—each by 
the score of 3-O— behind the shut- 
out pitching of Carl Mays and 
Waite Hoyt. 

The following season— which 
began with Ruth and Bob Meusel 
being suspended until May 1 for 
participating in a barnstorming 
tour after the ’21 World Series— 
resulted in a second American 
League flag for the Yankees and 
another all-Polo Grounds World 
Series with the Giants. Un- 
fortunately for Ruppert, the 
Yankees were once again beaten 
although this time they went 
down more heatedly. No Yankee 
was more frustrated than Ruth, 
who hit just .118 in 17 at-bats. 
After the third game, Ruth and 
Meusel strode into the Giant 
clubhouse and had words with 
Johnny Rawlings, a utility infielder 
who had been getting on “The 


the 1922 World Series. Meusel’s brother, Irish, 
played for the Giants. The Giant catcher here is Frank “Pancho” Snyder. 


Babe” with his bench-jockeying. 
Moments later Earl Smith, Jess 
Barnes and Hughie McQuillan of 
the Giants got into the fracas. 
McGraw’'s coach, Hughie Jennings 
had to restrain Ruth and Barnes 
from throwing punches. 

It was to be just another exam- 
ple of how strained the relations 
had become to these onetime 
friendly co-habitants, the Giants 
and Yankees. In mid-season of 
1922, Charles Stoneham, Presi- 
dent of the Giants, perhaps sens- 
ing the increasing popularity of 
the Yankees, informed Ruppert he 
should begin looking for another 
ballpark to play his games. It was 
a notion Ruppert had already been 
entertaining, but the Stoneham 
letter brought the rivalry out into 


Johnny Rawlings, a utility infielder who 
did not play in ’22 Series but played a 
major role in the clubhouse fracas after 
the 3rd game. 


Charles Stoneham, Owner of the Giants, 
who forced the Yankees to find a new 
home. His son, Horace, would later move 
the Giants to San Francisco. 


the open. 

Thus determined to depart the 
Polo Grounds and the Giants in 
style, Ruppert set out to build 
himself a bigger and better 
ballpark than any in baseball. He 
purchased the site across the 
Harlem River from the Polo 
Grounds at 161st St. and River 
Ave. and, unencumbered by the 
building and labor delays that af- 
fect so much construction today, 
Ruppert completed his stadium by 
opening day 1923. The one dis- 
paraging aspect was that no world 
championship pennant was to fly 
at the first Yankee Stadium open- 
ing day in 1923. That would come 
a few years later and so, too, 
would the proper revenge against 
the Giants across the river. 


Earl Smith, the Giants’ second-string 
catcher, who was among those Giants 
antagonizing Ruth with jeering from the 
bench in ’22 Series. 
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THE GREAT 
YANKEE RIVALRIES 


he Yankees faced some more 
adversity in the years that im- 
mediately followed the disap- 
pointment of the ‘21 and ‘22 
World Series with the Giants. It 
was not until 1926 that they again 
rose to the top of the American 
League standings and a late- 
season slump almost cost them 
that pennant. 

But they nonetheless made it in- 
to the World Series against the 
Cardinals and it was to be one of 
the most memorable fall classics 
in history. Throughout the regular 
season, a central figure in the 
Yankee cast had been a rookie 
second baseman. from San Fran- 
cisco by the name of Tony Lazzeri. 
Lazzeri hit .275 with 18 homers 
and 114 RBI that first year, 
prompting veteran AL umpire Tom 
Connolly to remark uncharacteris- 
tically “I never saw a hitter like 
that fellow.” And it was in the 
World Series that Lazzeri was to 
be a pivotal figure as well. 

The two teams split the first two 
games, Herb Pennock winning the 


The doomed Urban Shocker, who won 19 
games for the ’26 Yankees but died pre- 
maturely of an enlarged heart in Decem- 
ber of 1928. 


opener for the Yanks and Grover 
Cleveland Alexander of the Cards 
beating Urban Shocker 6-2 in the 
second. The Yankees then took 
two of three in St. Louis to return 
to Yankee Stadium with a 3-2 lead 
in games. But the Cards routed 
the Yanks 10-2 in game six to 
send the Series to the limit. 
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“The Rajah,”’ Rogers Hornsby. His life- 
time .358 average ranks second all-time. 
The '28 World Series was the first of only 
two in which he was a participant. 


A light rain was falling on Sun- 
day when the seventh game 
began. Three Yankee errors in the 
third inning led to three Cardinal 
runs and going into the seventh, it 
was 3-2. At that point, Cards 
starter Pop Haines developed a 
blister and Rogers Hornsby sum- 
moned the 42-year old Alexander 
to pitch to the rookie Lazzeri with 
the bases loaded and two out. 
That Alexander was “under the in- 
fluence” at the time of his beckon- 
ing has long been a baseball myth. 
In actuality, Hornsby insisted “Old 
Pete’s” eyes were clear and, upon 
striking Lazzeri out, he finished 
the game and the Series for the 
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The Cardinals of ’26 &’28 
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Jesse “Pop” Haines, one of five Hall of 
Famers on the '26 Cardinals (six in ’28) 
posted wins over the Yankees in each 
Series. Won 20 in ’28. 


victorious Cardinals. 

While it was yet another set- 
back to Ruppert’s dream—and 
particularly heartbreaking for 
Huggins who had wanted dearly 
to beat his old team—the '26 
Series proved to be a forerunner 
to a great rivalry that, like the 
Giants, would be rectified at a 
later date. 

In this case, it was only two 
years. In 1927, all of Ruppert’s 
ambitions were realized when 
Ruth, Lou Gehrig, Meusel & Co. hit 
a record 158 homers, stormed to 
the pennant by 19 games and 
swept the Pirates in the World 
Series. In '28, the margin of vic- 
tory over Connie Mack’s A’s was 
much smaller—2'% games—and 
the Yankee team that met the Car- 
dinals in the Series did not appear 
to be that much more accomplish- 
ed than the '26 club. 

Lazzeri had a bad _ shoulder, 
third baseman Joe Dugan's knee 
injury had recurred, Herb Pennock 
could not pitch at all and Ruth had 
a bad charlie horse. The Cardinals 
were understandably confident. 

But in the first game, Waite 
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Grover Cleveland “Pete” Alexander (L) 
and George Pipgras, the starting pitch- 
ers in the second game of the ’28 World 
Series. 


Hoyt beat the Cards 4-1 and then 
George Pipgras came back to win 
the second 9-3 as the Yanks 
belted out Alexander with four 
runs in the third. By now they had 
solved the old man’s magic. 

The Series shifted to St. Louis 
for Game Three and Huggins call- 
ed on veteran Tom Zachary to face 
Pop Haines. The Cards scored two 
quick runs, but in the second, 
Gehrig hit a solo homer and 
followed it up with a two-run shot 
in the fourth. The Cards tied it in 
the fifth only to have the Yanks 
come back with three more runs in 
the sixth. On one of those runs, 
Ruth was actually tagged out at 
the plate, but he slid so hard into 
Cards’ catcher Jimmy Wilson, he 
knocked the ball loose. 

The fourth game was to be the 
setting for more dramatics from 
Ruth that fueled this great rivalry. 
Trailing 2-1—their lone run having 
been a Ruth homer—the Yanks 
came to bat against Card starter 
Bill Sherdel in the fourth. After 
Mark Koenig went out, Ruth came 
to bat. Sherdel blazed two quick 
strikes and then, with his foot still 
on the rubber, fired another right 
down the middle as soon as the 
ball had been returned to him by 
Wilson. Ruth was furious at being 
caught by the quick pitch and pro- 
tested vehemently to National 
League umpire Charlie Pfirman. 
Wilson, Sherdel, Huggins and 
Cards manager Bill McKechnie 


Hall of Fame umpire Tom Connolly. Born 
in England, he umpired first AL game in 
1903 and was active arbitor 34 years. 


joined the heated debate. Finally 
Pfirman ruled that, while the pitch 
was a legal one in the National 
League, it was not in the AL and, 
thus, Ruth was not out. Nearly 10 
minutes had passed with the Car- 
dinals arguing vainly before Ruth 
stepped to the plate again. When 
he did, he hit Sherdel’s next pitch 
into the right field stands to tie the 
score. Gehrig followed with an 
even longer homer and the 
Yankees were in front to stay. In 
the eighth, Alexander, who had 
replaced Sherdel, was the victim 
of Ruth’s third homer of the game. 

The four-game sweep was a bit- 
ter pill for the Cardinals to 
swallow considering their con- 
fidence at the Series’ start. In the 
end, Ruth had hit .625 with his 
three home runs in one game a 
feat not matched until Reggie 
Jackson did it against the Dodgers 
in 1977. Right there with Ruth in 
run production was Gehrig who 
hit .545 with four homers. As for 


Alexander, who had proved to be 
such an antagonist to them two 
years earlier, he wound up being 
pounded for 11 earned runs in five 
innings of two games. The first of 
many revenges was indeed sweet. 
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BPP Pei Lars 4 
Tony Lazzeri was just a rookie in ’26 
when Pete Alexander fanned him. He 
went on to be one of the greatest second 


basemen in the game. 


Cardinal southpaw Bill Sherdel, who, 
much to his regret, antagonized Babe 
Ruth by trying to sneak one past him in 


Yankees Joe Dugan scores in the ’28 World Series. That’s Babe Ruth pointing to home 
plate. The ’28 Series was the last of five for Dugan—all with the Yankees. 
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The Connie Mack A’s, ’28-32 


| lit was so long ago, most folks have forgotten just how intense the 


| rivalry between the Huggins-McCarthy Yankees and the Connie Mack 
| A’s of the late '20s and early '30s really was. Yet, when all the great 


it is difficult to imagine any of them surpassing the competition of these 


| 
| rivalries, pennant races and World Series epics are properly chronicled, 
i 


| two teams within the American League during that era, 


Perhaps a glance at the lineups and the players’ lifetime records on 
the two teams might put the rivalry in its best perspective: 


ATHLETICS 
1B—Jimmie Foxx * ( 
2B—Max Bishop ( 
SS—Joe Boley ( 
3B—Jimmie Dykes (. 

( 
( 
( 
( 


RF—Bing Miller 

CF— Mule Haas 

LF—AI Simmons * 

C —Mickey Cochrane * 


George Earnshaw 
Rube Walberg 
*Hall of Fame 
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j (a are the basic lineups for 
that five-year period in which the 
Yankees won two pennants and 
the A’s three, Only in 1930, when 
the Yankees finished third, did 
these two teams not finish 1-2 in 
the American League over those 
five years. And as you can see, 
neither team fielded any subpar 
players. The Althletics had three 


P —Lefty Grove * (300-140 


YANKEES 
Lou Gehrig * (.340) 
Tony Lazzeri (.292) 
Lynn Lary (.269) 
Joe Sewell * (.312) 
Babe Ruth * (.342) 
Earle Combs * (.325) 
Ben Chapman (.302) | 
Bill Dickey * (.313) | 
Red Ruffing * (273-225) 
Lefty Gomez * (189-102) 
George Pipgras (102-73) 


Hall of Famers to the Yankees’ 
seven, but there has long been 
legitimate argument for inclusion 
of Jimmie Dykes and Bing Miller in 
Cooperstown too. 

Regardless, it was without 
question a great five-year rivalry 
between two truly great baseball 
teams. Looking back there has 
been none that could surpass it. 
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PHILADELPHIA “ATHLETICS” 


The great Lefty Grove whom Connie 
Mack built his Athletic powerhouse 
around. He won 128 games from 1928-'32. 
Finished with 300 wins. 


It began really in 1925 when 
Lefty Grove’ arrived in 
Philadelphia. Connie Mack had 
been slowly re-assembling the 
championship club he had 
systematically torn apart a decade 
earlier and, in Grove, he had his 
first bonafide pitching ace since 
the heyday of Eddie Plank and 
Rube Waddell. In 1927, Mack’s A's 
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AMERICAN LEAGUE PENNANT WINNERS +1929" 


The 1929 Philadelphia Athletics are considered one of the greatest teams of all time. They won 104 games and took only five to beat 
the Cubs in the World Series. Jimmie Foxx, Lefty Grove, Al Simmons and Mickey Cochrane were the heart of this magnificent team. 


Overshadowed by Lefty Grove, right- 
hander George Earnshaw led the AL with 
24 victories in 1929. Also eclipsed 20 in 
30 & ’31. 


finished a distant second to Hug- 
gins’ “Murderer’s Row’ gang, 
primarily because they lacked the 
firepower of Ruth, Gehrig & Co. 
That would come in 1928 with the 
arrival of a young first baseman by 
the name of Jimmie Foxx, but 
Mack also brought in 41-year old 
Ty Cobb that year to man 
rightfield until Mule Haas was 
ready in 29. 

And so, in 1928 the Yankees, 
fresh off their 110-victory season 
of the year before, suddenly 
found themselves in a dogfight 
for the American League pen- 
nant they thought would be 
theirs for the taking. A 25-8 
record in July vaulted Mack’s A’s 
into the heat of the race and by 
Sept. 8 they had pulled into the 
lead. But on Sept. 9, before the 
largest (85,264) crowd in Yankee 
Stadium history, the Yankees 
swept a doubleheader from the 


A's, 3-0 and 7-3 to retake the 
league lead. They never lost it, 
but the A’s kept close on their 
heels before finishing 2% games 
out at the end. 

The midsummer Yankee 
swoon of 1928 proved to be an 
omen of what was to come. Ac- 
tually, it was Huggins himself 
who said the Yanks would be 
lucky to finish third in 1929 and 
he was almost right. They finish- 
ed second, although illness 
prevented the diminutive skip- 
per from finishing the season 
that went to the A’s by 18 
games. The big difference was 
the 21-year old Foxx who step- 
ped in at first base to hit .354 
with 33 homers and 117 RBI, and 
right-hander George Earnshaw 
who went from 7-7 in ’28 to 24-8 
in ‘29, 

The illness to Miller Huggins 
proved to be far more serious 
than anyone at first believed. On 
Sept. 20, 1928, an ugly red blotch 
under his left eye convinced him 
he should see a doctor. Doctors 
later diagnosed it as a carbuncle, 
but the poison had already 
spread through his body. On 
Sept. 25, he died, leaving the 
Yankee family in a state of shock 
and disarray. 

That fall, Jacob Ruppert began 
the painful task of seeking a new 
manager. However, he soon 
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Mickey Cochrane was Mack’s counter- 
part to Bill Dickey. “Iron Mike” hit .331, 
-357 and .349 for 1929-31 A’s champions. 


discovered it wasn’t going to be 
easy replacing Huggins. 
Ruppert’s first choice, Donie Bush 
of the Pirates, had been grabbed 
by the White Sox. His second 
choice, Eddie Collins, also turned 
it down as did Huggins’ right 
hand aide, Art Fletcher. Finally, 
Ruppert settled on Bob Shawkey, 
the old right-handed pitching star 
who had retired in 1927. 
Shawkey gave it a good try, but 
he proved to be too lenient with 
the team he had so recently been 
a part of and many of them quit 
on him. The Yankees finished 


Bob Shawkey (L) and Connie Mack, opposing managers in 1930, height of the Yankees- 


A’s rivalry. Shawkey managed only that year. 


third in 1930 while the A’s, led by 
Lefty Grove’s 28-5, 2.54 season, 
won their second straight pen- 
nant by eight games over 
Washington. 

The disappointing Yankee finish 
in 1930 convinced Ruppert 
another managerial change would 
be necessary and this time he 
followed the same wisdom that 
had brought him Huggins. He 
went to the National League and 
hired Joe McCarthy who had been 
fired by the Cubs. It was to be a 


A real contrast in appearance were diminutive Miller Huggins and lanky Connie Mack— 
both Hall of Fame managers in their own right and height. 


choice that would pay rich 
dividends in the years to come. 

But not 1931. Mack’s A’s were 
rolling now, having won two 
straight world championships, 
and they seemed in no danger of 
crumbling. With Grove winning 31 
games and Al Simmons copping 
the batting title with a .390 mark, 
they won their third straight AL 
pennant—by13'% games over the 
Yanks. About the only consolation 
to McCarthy and the Yanks was 
the defeat of the A’s in the World 
Series that year by the Cardinals. 
It proved the A’s were indeed vin- 
cible. 


In 1932, the Yankees proved it 
too. It was to be the final cham- 
pionship season of Babe Ruth ina 
Yankee uniform, but it was just 
like old times. Ruth, at 37, hit .341 
with 41 homers and 137 RBI and 
Gehrig contributed a .349 average 
with 34 homers and 151 RBI. That 
tandem was just too much for 
even Foxx to overcome with his 
league-leading totals of 58 
homers and 169 RBI. In addition 
the lefty-righty combo of Lefty 
Gomez and Red Ruffing won 24 
and 18 games respectively to 
match the 25 wins from Grove and 
19 from his Philly teammate, Earn- 


Hall of Famer Al Simmons, Mack’s 
gifted leftfielder who never hit below 
.322 from 1928-'32 and won batting titles 
in ’30 & ’37. 


shaw. The Yankees pulled away 
early and trotted home 13 games 
ahead of the A’s. 

Compared to the other rivalries 
before and after, the Yankee-A’s 
pennant duels from 1928-32 were 
actually quite mild. There was 
none of that bad blood between 
the two clubs as had existed be- 
tween the Yanks and Cardinals or, 
later, the Yanks and Dodgers. This 
rivalry was one of comparative 
skills from the top (Mack, Hug- 
gins, McCarthy) right on down to 
the reserves. The record will show 
the A’s won three out of the five 
pennants to be won those years 
and the Yankees two. They were 
fortunate to have caught the 
Yankees in one of their transi- 
tionary stages. Besides Huggins’ 


untimely death, the Yankees had 
to find replacements for Bob 
Meusel, shortstop Mark Koenig 
and third baseman Joe Dugan—all 
key performers on the great ’27 
club—during that '28-32 era. It 
was also a time which saw Waite 
Hoyt and Herb Pennock, the pitch- 
ing backbone of the ’20s, give way 
to Lefty Grove and Red Ruffing. 
And still the Yankees finished sec- 
ond twice, third once along with 
the two pennants and World 
Championships on each end of the 
five seasons. 

It was also to be Connie Mack’s 
last hurrah—although he manag- 
ed up until 1950. He would never 
again win a pennant after 1931 
and, after finishing second in 32 
and third in ’33, he began once 
again dismantling his great team. 
The beginning was the trade of 
Dykes and Simmons to the White 
Sox. Later he would sell Grove and 
Foxx to the Red Sox. The Yankee 
dynasty, meanwhile, would go on. 
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Jimmie Foxx of the A's is flanked by two 
other Hall of Fame sluggers of renown, 
Lou Gehrig (L) and Babe Ruth. 1,747 total 
homers here. 


The A’s outfield 1929-32, (L to R) Bing 
Miller, Mule Haas and Al Simmons. This 
trio hit .300 or better consistently during 
that great era. 


Often mistaken to be Connie Mack’s 
famous $100,000 infield (which was 
sometime earlier), this one: (I to r) Jim- 
mie Foxx, Max Bishop, Joe Boley and 
Jimmie Dykes was one of the most valu- 
able ever assembled. 


THE GREAT 
YANKEE RIVALRIES 


aving at last wrested away 
the title of American League 
supremacy from Mack’s A’s, the 
Yankees immediately found them- 
selves confronted with what 
would become one of their most 
storied rivals ever. They probably 
had their suspicions of that even 
before the 1932 World Series 
against the Chicago Cubs got 
underway. All the elements of a 
bitter and fierce confrontation 
were there. 

First of all, McCarthy had not yet 
forgotten his unhappy dismissal 
as Cubs’ manager three years 
earlier when Rogers Hornsby 
undermined him for the job. Horn- 
sby had since been fired himself 
and replaced by Charlie Grimm, an 
old pal of McCarthy, but that did 
not diminish Marse Joe’s incentive 
for returning to Chicago and 
beating the Cubs. 


The 1932 Cubs 


RIVALRIES 


Adding to McCarthy's revenge 
motive was a sub-plot to this 
Series rivalry revolving around ex- 
Yankee Mark Koenig. It was in late 
August that Grimm, in a desperate 
need to shore up a sagging infield, 
purchased Koenig from the Pacific 
Coast League. Although he had 
drifted back to the minors after 
being sold by the Yankees to 
Detroit, Koenig was actually a bet- 
ter player now than he had been 
in New York. And he did indeed 
help steady the Cubs’ infield, hit- 
ting .353 in the last 33 games. 
“He made it possible for us to win 
the pennant,” was the way Grimm 
put it. 

Yet when it came to voting on 
the World Series shares at the 
conclusion of the regular season, 
the Cubs allotted only a quarter- 
share to Koenig. It was an act of 
penuriousness that was not lost 
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who were swept four straight by the Yankees, were nonetheless a formidable lot. Gabby Hartnett (top row 3rd from 


The 1932 Cubs 


Joe McCarthy (R) and his right-handed 
pitching ace, Red Ruffing. McCarthy 


won nine pennants. Ruffing won 273 
games. 


on the Yankees and one which the 
Cubs would come to rue. 
As the Series was about to open 
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left), KiKi Cuyler (front row 3rd from left) are both in Hall of Fame as is Burleigh Grimes who’s the one wearing two hats a la Sherlock 


Holmes (far right). 


at the Stadium, the Cubs passed 
by the Yankee dugout on their 
way onto the field when the voice 
of Ruth boomed out: “Hey, Mark. 
How are ya kid. Who are those 
cheapskates with ya?” 

Thus, the first shot had been 
fired. 

The Cubs later retaliated with 
some verbal abuse of their own on 
Ruth, but they probably should've 
been more concerned with the 
game at hand. Behind the pitching 
of Red Ruffing, the Yankees 
pounded out a 12-6 victory. They 
won the second game at the 
Stadium, too, Lefty Gomez out- 
pitching Lon Warneke, 5-2. The 
bench-jockeying between the 
teams grew savage, however, and 
as the Series shifted to Chicago, it 
became obvious that Ruth was go- 
ing to be the Cubs’ principal 
target. 

They began goading Ruth from 
the first inning, and the Wrigley 
Field fans joined in delight. By the 
fifth inning, an early 3-0 Yankee 
lead had been wiped out and it 
was 4-4. Charlie Root, the Cub 
starter, was still in there as Ruth 
strode to the plate with one out in 
the innning. He had already hit a 
three-run homer off Root in the 
first and the veteran right-hander 
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Focal point of the ’32 World Series was 


Mark Koenig, ex-Yankee, who was 
“shorted” by his new Cub teammates. 


was anxious to even that score as 
well. The first pitch was a fastball 
across the middle of the plate. A 
strike, and Ruth held up one finger 
in derision at the crowd and the 
Cubs’ bench. The second pitch 
was almost identical. Again Ruth 
let it pass, this time holding up 
two fingers as the jeering from the 
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Cub manager Charlie Grimm was an old 
pal of Joe McCarthy. “Marse Joe” 
would've preferred to have swept Rogers 
Hornsby. 


Babe Ruth homers into the very spot 
many observers felt he had pointed only 
seconds earlier in 3rd game of ’32 
Series. 


Gabby Hartnett (L) and Lon Warneke, 
Cub batterymates for the second game 
of the ’32 Series. 


Chi 


fans and Cub players reached a 
din. At this point, Ruth waved his 
arm toward rightfield. Root, sens- 
ing the Babe’s bravado may have 
finally gotten the best of him, 
elected to sneak another fastball 
across the plate instead of 
wasting a pitch. It was a fatal 
mistake as Ruth timed it perfectly 
and hit the ball into the right field 
seats precisely where he had 
pointed. 

Did Ruth in fact call his shot? It 
has become one of baseball’s 
great legends. Years later, Ruth 
would confirm it one day and deny 
it another. Grimm maintained that 
Ruth actually was pointing to Guy 
Bush who had been needling him 
in the Cub dugout. “You're out 
here tomorrow,” is what Grimm 
claims Ruth yelled at Bush as he 
made the jesture. 

Bush was out there the next day 
and the Yankees pummelled him 
too, overcoming a 4-1 first-inning 
deficit en route to a sweep- 
completing 13-6 rout. 

It was the sweetest of World 
Series triumphs. McCarthy had 
won his first championship for the 
Yankees, Lou Gehrig hit .529 and 
Ruth hit .333. But it was to be the 
Great Bambino’s last hurrah. He 
never again played in a World 
Series. True to his legend, though, 
he had made certain they'd never 
forget his last one. 
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THE GREAT 
YANKEE RIVALRIES 


fter the World Series 
triumph over the Cubs in 1932, 
the Yankee dynasty went into a 
brief decline while McCarthy, Ed 
Barrow and Jacob Ruppert under- 
took a major rebuilding job that 
would produce an unprecedented 
string of championships at the 
end of the decade. In February of 
1935, Ruth was allowed to drift 
unconditionally to the Braves after 
he was rebuffed by Ruppert in his 
attempt to unseat McCarthy as 
Yankee manager. But a year later, 
the Yankees made what is gener- 
ally considered one of the greatest 
coups ever when, shrugging off 
reports the youngster had a trick 
knee, they bought Joe DiMaggio 
from the San Francisco club of the 
Pacific Coast League for $25,000. 

The rookie center fielder turned 
out to be the finishing touch to a 
new Yankee championship club in 
1936 that would rival all the 
others. Bill Dickey led them, hit- 
ting .362. Gehrig was next at 
.354. Then came DiMaggio at 
.323, Third baseman Red Rolfe at 
.319, rightfielder George Selkirk at 
.308 and leftfielder Jake Powell at 
.299. The middle infielders, two 
other Italians from San Francisco, 
Tony Lazzeri and Frank Crosetti 
were the so-called “soft” part of 
the order at .287 and .288 respec- 
tively. 

The Yankees of 1936 won 102 
games— 19 more than the second- 
place Tigers—and breezed into 
their first World Series in four 
years only to find their old ’cross- 
the-river rivals, the Giants, 
waiting and hoping to continue 
that mastery they enjoyed over 
Ruppert’s troops in the early ’20s. 
By now a whole new generation of 


Joe DiMaggio hit .346 as a rookie in '36 
World Series versus Giants. His first- 
game bases-loaded single started Yanks 
off to sweep in ’37. 


fans had grown up in the city and 
this prospect of a Subway Series 
had the town in a frenzy. 

With rain falling off and on all 
day, the Series opened at the Polo 
Grounds and the Giants, behind 
Carl Hubbell, won 6-1. Lest 
anyone think they were spooked 
at the sight of the Giants, the 
Yankees came back in Game Two 
by rapping out 17 hits, including 
homers by Dickey and Lazzeri, to 
win 18-4. The 18 runs shattered 
the previous Series high of 13 and 
the Yanks set or tied 10 other of- 
fensive records in the game. 

The Yanks went up 2-1 in the 
third game back at the Stadium 


EARLY 
VALRIES 


The Giants of 1936-37 


when a scratch base hit by Croset- 
ti off hardluck Giant starter Fred 
Fitzsimmons’ glove delivered 
Powell from third in the eighth in- 
ning to snap a 1-1 tie. The Giants 
were still confident of squaring it 
again in the fourth game with 
Hubbell, but a three-run third inn- 
ing, sparked by Gehrig’s homer, 
gave the Yanks a 5-2 win anda 
commanding lead. The Giants 
managed to win the fifth game in 
10 innings, but it was obvious 
they had already been fatally 
wounded. The Yankees wrapped it 
up in six, pounding out a 13-5 win 
that was, at last, Ruppert’s 
revenge against his old landlords. 

Once again the Yankees won 
102 games in 1937, and once 
again they swamped the second- 
place Tigers by doing so, and once 


again they met the Giants in the 
World Series. By now, however, 
the pendulum of New York 
baseball superiority had clearly 
swung back to the Yankees. 
Despite the presence of Hall of 
Famers Met Ott, and Hubbell, and 
-300 hitters like JoJo Moore and 
Dick Bartell, this Giants’ team was 
no match for ‘‘McCarthy’s 
Maulers.” Bill Terry had retired to 
become strictly a bench manager 
and Fitzsimmons was traded to 
the Dodgers in mid-season, weak- 
ening the Giant pitching staff. 

The Yankees demonstrated 
their might from the outset, 
belting Hubbell from the mound 
with a seven-run uprising the 
sixth inning of the opener at the 
Stadium. They won that.one, 8-1, 
then followed it up with an iden- 
tical 8-1 romp over the Giants’ 
other 20-game winner of that 
year, Cliff Melton, in Game Two. 

The Series shifted across the 
river to the Polo Grounds for 
Game Three, but the results were 
familiar. The Yankees behind 
Monte Pearson, pounded the 
Giants’ No. 3 pitcher, “Prince Hal” 
Schumacher for nine hits and a 5-1 
triumph. Only a courageous six- 
hit performace by Hubbell saved 
the Giants from the utter embar- 
rassment of a sweep in Game 
Four, won 7-3 by the Giants. In 
Game Five, it ended as most had 
predicted from the start with Lefty 
Gomez scattering 10 hits en route 
to a 4-2 victory and a second 
straight world championship for 
the Yankees. The Giants would 
not again see the World Series for 
14 years and when they did, the 
result would be the same—a loss 
to the Yankees. Jacob Ruppert 
died on Jan. 13, 1939, but he had 
fulfilled all his dreams. He had 
built the most specatacular 
ballpark in all of baseball and oc- 
cupied it with the most powerful 
and spectacular team. 


The “Italian Battalion” of the 1937 World 
Series. Flanked by Gus Mancuso (L) and 
Lou Chiozza of Giants are (L to R) Joe 
DiMaggio, Tony Lazzeri and Frank 
Crosetti. Yanks’ Italians fared far better, 
sweeping series four straight. 


The Yankee outfielders who teamed with 
Joe DiMaggio in 1936: George Selkirk (L) 
and Jake Powell. Powell led all hitters 
with a .455 average in '36 Series, while 
Selkirk hit .333. In 37 sweep, Selkirk had 
a Series-leading six RBI. 
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Especially crushing to the Giants in 1937 was the way the Yankees ran roughshod over 


their vaunted pitching staff. Carl Hubbell (L) won 22 that year; Cliff Melton (center) won 
20 and Hal Schumacher won 13. Only Hubbell won a ’37 Series game. 
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THE GREAT 
YANKEE RIVALRIES 


Wir the world having gone 
to war in 1941, there was some 
question as to whether baseball 
could survive the interim. Some- 
how it did, although by 1944 
nearly all of its major stars were in 
the armed forces. The two teams 
seemingly least affected by the 
war in the early going were the 
Yankees and Cardinals, a tribute, 
no doubt, to the extensive and 
well-financed farm systems devel- 
oped by Ed Barrow and his St. 
Louis counterpart, Branch Rickey. 

The Yankees of 1942, which 
beat out the Red Sox for the pen- 
nant by seven games, had not yet 
been stripped of the nucleus that 
had won four straight pennants 
1936-39 and another in ‘41. 
Dickey was still doing the catch- 
ing, DiMaggio still manned center 
field and Red Ruffing still anchored 
the pitching. A diminutive young- 
ster named Phil Rizzuto had joined 
the Yanks in 1941 and immediate- 
ly took over at shortstop, forcing 
Crosetti to eventually shift to 
third. Charlie Keller was now in 
left field, but Tommy Henrich, the 
promising young rightfielder, join- 
ed the Coast Guard in August of 
"42. 

The Cardinal team the Yanks 
met in the 1942 World Series was 
no longer the _ rollicking 
“Gashouse Gang” bunch from the 
mid-’30s. However, Rickey’s 
rebuilding of the team was bear- 
ing even greater fruits. This latest 
flock of Cardinals—Stan Musial, 
Enos Slaughter, Mort and Walker 
Cooper, Whitey Kurowski, Marty 
Marion, Terry Moore and Johnny 
Beazley—were as formidable as 
any team the Yankees would ever 
meet in the Fall Classic. 

And they proved that by waltz- 
ing to the ’42 world championship 
in five games—despite commit- 
ting four errors in the opener and 


WARTIME 
RIVALRIES 


losing it 7-4 to Ruffing. 

The hero of the 1942 World 
Series was Enos “Country” 
Slaughter who, in the second 
game, doubled and scored the 
winning run in the bottom of the 
eighth, then snuffed out a Yankee 
rally in the ninth by throwing out 
Tuck Stainback at third with a 
bullet throw from rightfield. That 
throw seemed to inspire the entire 
Cardinal outfield which repeatedly 
robbed the Yankee power hitters 
of potential big hits in the pivotal 
third game. Centerfielder Johnny 
Moore helped preserve Ernie 
White’s 2-0 win with a diving 
catch of DiMaggio’s sixth-inning 
liner; Musial robbed Joe Gordon of 
homer to left an inning later; and 
Slaughter followed that with a 
leaping catch of Keller's drive to 
deep right. Those three plays were 
the turning point of the Series and 
the Yankees would have to “wait 
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The Yankee lineup for the 42 World Series: (L to R) Frank Crosetti, Tuck Stainback, Billy 


The Cardinals of 1942-43 


‘til next year” in hopes of evening 
up this score. 

The Yankees were fortunate in 
1943 to have achieved 98 wins 
and another pennant in 1943 
despite having lost DiMaggio, Riz- 
zuto, Ruffing and first baseman 
Buddy Hassett to the armed ser- 
vices. Perhaps that, more than 
anything, was a tribute to the 
genius of Joe McCarthy. At any 
rate, the Cardinal team they met 
in the '43 Series had also been 
depleted by the losses of 
Slaughter, Moore and Beazley, but 
they still had the great Musial, 
Marion and the Cooper brothers. 
It would be a fair test of revenge 
for the Yanks. 

Once again, the Yankees cop- 
ped the first game, 42, when 
singles by Crosetti, Billy Johnson 
and Dickey broke a 2-2 tie against 
Harry Brecheen in the sixth. When 
Mort Cooper came back to win the 


Johnson, Charlie Keller, Bill Dickey, Nick Etten, Joe Gordon, Johnny Lindell and Spud 


Chandler. 


Starting pitchers for game five of the ’42 
Series: Red Ruffing (L) and Cards’ 
Johnny Beazley. Beazley won this one 
which clinched for Cards. 


second game, 4-3, most Cardinal 
fans anticipated another five- 
game breeze for their flock. They 
were thus rudely shocked in Game 
Three when, in the eighth inning, 
the Yankees rallied for five runs 
and a 6-2 win that gave them a 2-1 
lead to take back to St. Louis. Key 
figures of the rally were Johnny 
Lindell, who sliding into third, 
knocked the ball loose from 
Kurowski’s glove to keep the rally 
alive; and Billy Johnson who tri- 
pled with the bases loaded after 
the Cards had walked Crosetti in- 
tentionally to set up a force at 
home. 

Marius Russo then gave the 
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The Cardinal pitching staff of 1942: (L to R) Max Lanier, Ernie White, Mort Cooper, 


Yankees a 3-1 lead in games in the 
fourth by pitching a six-hit 2-1 win 
and doubling and scoring the win- 
ning run in the eighth inning. Now 
it was the Cardinals who were 
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They called Marty Marion “Mr. Short- 
stop.”’ Defensively, 6-2, 170-pound 
“Slats” was the best of his time. In '43 
Series he led all hitters at .357. 


ace, Mort Cooper, ready for Game 
Five. Cooper struck out the first 
five Yankee batters he faced in the 
game, but his mates were having 
no better success scoring against 
the Yankees’ ace, Spud Chandler. 


Johnny Beazley and Harry Gumbert. Beazley beat the Yanks twice in Series, White & 


Lanier once each. 


reeling, but they still had their 


Finally the scoreless tie was 
broken when Dickey hit a two-run 
homer off Cooper in the sixth. 
Chandler made the two runs stand 
up, scattering 10 hits to complete 
the shutout. It was the last World 
Championship the Yankees would 
ever win under the direction of Joe 
McCarthy, but it had successfully 
repaid yet another old debt. 
s z 
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The Cooper brothers, Mort (L) and 
Walker. They will probably rank as 
baseball's all-time brother battery. Mort 
won 128. Walker hit .285. 


Stan The Man Musial sizes up one of the 
bats he used to punish National League 
pitchers. Yanks held him comparatively 
tame in World Series. 
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THE GREAT 
YANKEE RIVALRIES 


t was a rivalry that really had 
its origin in Jan. of 1920 when 
Harry Frazee, owner of the Red 
Sox, sold Babe Ruth to the 
Yankees for $125,000 in order to 
keep his faltering New York 
theatre interests going. There 
were other sales, too, that cut 
deeply into the hearts of Red Sox 
fans. Bullet Joe Bush, Carl Mays, 
Joe Dugan, Waite Hoyt, Herb Pen- 
nock and Red Ruffing all made 
their way to Yankee Stadium via 
Boston in deals that would result 
in more pennants for New York 
and more frustration and heart- 
break for Boston. 

Thus, it was no wonder loyal 
Bostonians greeted the purchase 
of the Red Sox by Tom Yawkey in 
1933 with great optimism. In 
1933, Yawkey began embarking 
on a spending spree that he 
hoped would propel the Red Sox 
back to prosperity. He acquired 
Lefty Grove and Max Bishop from 
the A’s that year and two seasons 
later, added Jimmie Foxx. Still the 
best the Red Sox could do was 
second place finishes to the 
Yankees in '38, '39, '41 and ’42. In 
1946, however, the war had end- 
ed and the Red Sox, led by Ted 
Williams (.342) won their first 
pennant since 1918. Was it the 
beginning of a new Red Sox 
dynasty? No. But it was the re- 
birth of one of sport’s greatest 
rivalries. 

While the Red Sox, under 
Yawkey’s free-spending steward- 
ship, were undergoing a revival 
that would bring such key players 
as Ellis Kinder, Vern Stephens and 
Joe Dobson into their fold, the 
Yankees were undergoing major 
changes of their own in the front 
office. In 1946, Joe McCarthy 
resigned as manager, citing ill 
health. But two years later he 
turned up again—in Boston. 


POSTWAR 


RIVALRIES 


McCarthy guided the Red Sox to 
a first place tie with Cleveland in 
1948 only to lose out in the play- 
offs. The following season, his Red 
Sox beat the Yankees, 7-6, on 
Sept. 26 to take the American 
League lead. Still, the season 
came down the very last day as 
the Yankees rallied for a tie on 
Oct. 1 by beating the Red Sox, 
5-4, at the Stadium on Johnny 
Lindell’s home run. The next after- 
noon, Sunday, Oct. 2, the Yanks 
rode Vic Raschi’s 21st victory toa 
5-3 win that clinched Casey 
Stengel’s first pennant. There was 
little consolation for McCarthy 
who had now lost two straight 
pennants on the last day of the 
season. About all he could be 
proud of was Ted Williams beating 
out Joe DiMaggio for the MVP 
award. Williams hit .343 in ’49, 
led the league in homers with 43 
and tied with teammate Vern 
Stephens for the RBI title with 
159. Still it had not been good 


The Red Sox of the “40s &’50s 


Bag Tr en AOS OP 


The heart of the Boston batting order i 1946—their championship season: (L to R) 


sh Pe 


Dom DiMaggio (L), Joe’s younger brother, 
hit a lifetime .298. Joe McCarthy (R) had 
the pleasure of managing both of them. 


enough to beat the Yankees. 

The following season, the Red 
Sox again had two players share 
for the AL RBI crown as both 
Stephens and rookie Walt Dropo 
had 144, Second baseman Bobby 
Doerr also drove in 120 and 
Williams, who fractured his elbow 
in the All Star Game, wound up 
with 97. But the Yankees did not 
allow the Red Sox to recover from 


Bobby Doerr, Dom DiMaggio, Johnny Pesky, Rudy York and Ted Williams. York, Doerr 


and Williams all surpassed 115 RBI. 
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YANKEE STADIUM: 


New York 1a 


the loss of Williams or the resig- 
nation of McCarthy in mid-season. 
They won their second straight 
pennant with Phil Rizzuto reclaim- 
ing the MVP for New York and a 
rookie southpaw named Whitey 
Ford contributing nine wins in 10 
decisions after being recalled from 
the minors in June. 

The Red Sox-Yankee rivalry 
would not be revived to its fullest 
until the 1970s. There had also 
been that individual rivalry be- 
tween Williams and Joe DiMaggio 
which also wrote its final chapter 
in 1951 when the great Yankee 
Clipper retired. this was truly a 
spectacular rivalry between two 
truly majestic sluggers. 

It first was fueled in 1941 when 
DiMaggio, off his amazing 
56-game hitting streak and his 
league-leading 125 RBI, nosed out 
Williams for the MVP award de- 
spite Ted's league-leading .406 
average. Williams did not com- 
plain that year—even though no 
one has since come close to hit- 
ting .400. In 1947, however, he 
was quite miffed when DiMag 
again nosed him out for MVP 
honors. That season Williams won 
the triple crown (.343, 32, 114) to 
DiMaggio’s (.315, 20, 97), but the 


ie 
a Hes 


writers evidentally citing the 
Yanks’ first place finish to the Red 
Sox’ third, went with DiMaggio by 
a single point. Williams always 
blamed the Boston scribes for the 
slight. The Williams-DiMaggio 
argument was a constant lead 
topic in hot stove discussions 
from New England to New York 
during the '40s and '50s—not to 
mention the focal point of one of 
baseball's greatest rivalries. 


Walt Dropo broke in as no rookie ever 
did in 1949, leading the AL in RBI with 
144, The next year he was back in the 
minors and in ’52 the Red Sox traded him 
to Detroit. 


Joe DiMaggio — Ted Williams 
Comparative Statistics 1939-51 


DiMaggio 
Year Avg. HR RBI 


1939 TOO ly 
1940 part fo yan 133 
1941 2357, 
1942 ;305;, 114 
1943 Military Service 
1944 Military Service 
1945 Military Service 
1946 .290, 25, 

1947 315; 

1948 .320, 

1949 346, 

1950 301, 

1951 .263, 


* Led League 


126 (MVP) 


*125 (MVP) 


Williams 
Avg. HR RBI 


J327;,. 315, 2145 
344, 23, 113 
* 406; *37;. 120 
* 356); "36;. "137 
Military Service 
Military Service 
Military Service 
.342, 38, 123 (MVP) 
“343; *114 
* 369, T27 
* 343, , *159 (MVP) 
S17; 97 
.318, 126 


The starting Yankee outfield of 1947-48: (L to R) Tommy Henrich, Johnny Lindell and Joe 
DiMaggio. In ’47 Series, Lindell hit .500 with 7 RBI. Henrich hit .323 and contributed five 
RBI. 


Vern Stephens, a valuable Red Sox’ pick- 
up from the Browns in ’48 won back-to- 
back RBI titles with 159 in ’49 and 144 in 
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YANKEE RIVALRIES 


here could not be any chroni- 
cle of great Yankee rivalries 
without somehow getting around 
to the names Leo Durocher and 
Larry MacPhail, two of the most 
explosive characters to ever ap- 
pear on the baseball scene. For 
years, they had created most of 
their fireworks at the same 
residence, Ebbets Field in 
Brooklyn, but in 1945, MacPhail, 
along with Dan Topping and Del 
Webb, bought the Yankees for 
$2,800,000. It did not take him 
long to renew his feud with his 
Brooklyn neighbors, Durocher and 
Branch Rickey—whom he had left 
behind. 

Prior to the 1947 season, Mac- 
Phail lured Durocher’s highly- 
regarded third base lieutenant, 
Charlie Dressen, to the Yankees. 
That seemed to be the spark for a 
chain of reactions that would rock 
New York City baseball through- 
out the season. During spring 
training, Rickey and Durocher 
publicly criticized MacPhail for 
allegedly having gamblers sit in 
his box during an exhibition game 
between the Dodgers and 
Yankees in Havana. MacPhail 
denied the charges and proceded 
to file a libel suit against Durocher 
that resulted in Commissioner 
Happy Chandler suspending 
Durocher for the season because 
of “‘conduct detrimental to 
baseball.” In addition, Dressen 
was suspended 30 days for 
violating a verbal agreement to 
coach for the Dodgers, while both 
clubs were fined $2,000 and 
ordered to cease from “engaging 
in public feuding.” It was only the 
start of a beautiful rivalry. 


As fate would have it, the Yanks 
and Dodgers met again in the 
World Series that season and it 
turned out to be one of the most 


unforgettable classics ever. In the 
fourth game, Bill Bevens of the 
Yankees was not only striving to 
pitch a victory that would give the 
Yanks a commanding 3-1 lead, he 
was pitching a no-hitter as well. 
Bevens went down to the final out 
in the ninth inning before Cookie 
Lavagetto spoiled his bid for 
history by whacking a pinch hit 
double off the rightfield wall that 
knocked in two runs and gave the 


a 4 


a 


— 


Dodgers a 3-2 win that squared 
the Series. 

Spec Shea pitched a 2-1 fifth- 
game victory that put the Yanks 
back in command of the Series 
and they might have wrapped it all 
up in Game Six were it not for a 
sensational twisting, lunging 
catch by Al Gionfriddo that rob- 
bed Joe DiMaggio of a three-run 
homer into the leftfield bullpen in 
ine eighth ues Gionfriddo’s 


Forming the year 1947 for Dodger pennant winner are (L to R) Pee Wee Reese, Arkie 
Vaughan, Gene Hermanski (No. 4 before “The Duke”) and Pete Reiser. 


Yankee manager Bucky Harris (L) and his first game iiaoup, for the 47 Series (L to R): 
Stirnweiss, Henrich, Berra, DiMaggio, McQuinn, B. Johnson, Lindell, Rizzuto and Shea. 


catch thus preserved an 8-5 
Dodger win and helped send the 
Series to the seventh game. 
Yankee manager Bucky Harris sent 
Shea to the mound again, but this 
time he could not get past the sec- 
ond inning. What won the game 
for the Yanks was the unyielding 
relief effort by Joe Page who gave 
up just one hit over the last five in- 
nings to nail down the 5-2 Yankee 
victory. 

Still, the season’s fireworks 
were not quite over. For at the 
Yankees’ victory party in the club- 
house afterward, MacPhail, who 
had verbally abused Harris and 
Johnny Lindell after the sixth 
game, suddenly blurted out he 
was retiring. The next day, Webb 
and Topping confirmed MacPhail’s 
abrupt resignation which had 
caught everyone by surprise. The 
new co-owners also vowed that 
henceforth all Yankee business 
would be conducted in peace and 
amity with their stormy partner 
now departed to his Maryland 
farm. 

Thus, when the Yankees and 
Dodgers met again two years later 
in the World Series, the rivalry had 
lost a little of its fire. It was the 
fans from the two boroughs who 
maintained its intensity. Harris 
had now been replaced as Yankee 
manager by Casey Stengel and 
Burt Shotton had returned to pilot 
the Dodgers after Durocher was 
“exiled” by Rickey to the Giants in 


The Dodgers’ fiery leaders of the '40s: Larry MacPhail (L) clasps hands with the manager 


Charlie Dressen, onetime Yankee coach, 
who went over to the Dodgers in 1951, 
won pennants in '52 and ’53. He lost 
both World Series to Yankees. 


mid-season of 1948. 

Under the reigns of new 
manager Casey Stengel, a veteran 
Yankee team just barely won the 
1949 American League pennant 
on the final day of the season, 
while the youthful Dodgers 
similarly beat out the favored Car- 
dinals of Musial, Marion, 
Slaughter & Co., by one game in 
the National League. 

The first game, a_ scoreless 
pitching duel for eight innings be- 
tween Allie Reynolds and Don 
Newcombe, was decided by Tom- 
my Henrich’s homer in the ninth 
for the Yanks. A _ six-hitter by 
Preacher Roe equalled matters, 
1-0, in the second game. That was 


he “fired” a dozen times or more, Leo Durocher. 


The great Yankee fireman Joe Page. He 
won one game and saved another vs. 
Dodgers in both ’47 and '49 World 
Series. 


Cookie Lavagetto, playing his final 
season, broke up Bill Bevens’ bid for the 
first World Series no-hitter with two-out, 
ninth-inning single in 4th game of '47 
Series. 


the Dodgers’ last gasp in this one 
as no miracle catches a la Gion- 
friddo in '47 or clutch hits a la 
Lavagetto would be forthcoming. 
Another 5% innings of clutch 
relief by Joe Page won the third 
game; a 3‘ inning no-hit relief ef- 
fort by Reynolds nailed down the 
fourth; and more late relief heroics 
(2% shutout innings) from Page 
settled the clinching fifth. 

It was not a spectacular or 
memorable Series win for the 
Yanks by any means—just 
another milestone in a longstand- 
ing rivalry that would mean 
almost constant heartbreak to 
every baseball fan in Brooklyn for 
the better part of a decade. 
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h to be alive and a baseball 
fan in New York during the 1950s. It 
was the best of all possible times. 
There was not one season from 
1950-58 that a New York team did 
not appear in the World Series. 
Most of those times it was the 
Yankees. 

The Yankees began the decade 
with their second straight pennant 
under Casey Stengel’s leadership 
and a four-game wipeout of the 
“Whiz Kids” Phillies in the 1950 
World Series. The 1951 season is 
probably best remembered for the 
Giants’ remarkable surge from 13% 
games back of the Dodgers on Aug. 
12 to the National League pennant 
on Bobby Thomson's dramatic 
three-run homer in the third game 
of the playoffs. The City of New 
York was numbed from the fervor of 
the National League race and the 
Subway Series that ensued seemed 
almost anti-climactic. Nevertheless, 
the Yankees, after being handcuff- 
ed, 5-1, by Dave Koslo in Game 
One, soon turned spoilers in the 
Giants’ “Cinderella Story.” They 
went on to take the Series in six 
games, left-hander Eddie Lopat win- 
ning two of them and rookie Gil 
McDougald emerging as the Series 
star with seven RBI, including a 
grand slam homer in the fifth game. 

In this Series, the Yankee mys- 
tique finally was solved by the 
long-tormented Dodgers. They did 
it with a young left-hander named 
Johnny Podres (who had been only 
9-10 during the regular season) 
and a reserve outfielder named 
Sandy Amoros. 

It all came down, not surprising- 
ly, to the seventh game. Podres, 
who had beaten the Yankees 8-3 
in Game Three, was outdueling 
Tommy Byrne, 2-0, when the 
Yanks put a pair of baserunners on 
with nobody out in the sixth. Yogi 
Berra followed with a sinking liner 


INTERBOROUGH 
RIVALRIES 


The Subway Series of the’50s 


to left that looked certain to 
deliver both the runners and tie 
the score. Certain to everyone but 
Amoros, who had been inserted in 
left as a defensive replacement 
that inning and who made a spec- 
tacular diving catch, only to dou- 
ble up Gil McDougald at first. That 
was incentive enough for Podres 
to complete his shutout and 
deliver to the ‘Flatbush Faithful” 
their first and only World Series 
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The Dodgers’ first game lineup of ’52 S 


triumph. 

The Dodger joy lasted only one 
year. In the last of the Subway 
Series, the Yankees come back to 
regain the world championship in 
1956. It was another stirring 
seven-game Series that might 
have been remembered for Yogi 
Berra’s .360, three homers and 10 
RBI. Mention the year 1956, 
though, and nary a baseball fan 
now alive doesn’t conjur up 


ea 


eries: (L to R) Cox, Reese, Snider, Robinson, 


Campanella, Pafko, Hodges, Furillo and Black. 


eT et ental 


A quartet of Giant sluggers in 1951: (L to R) Bobby Thomson, Don Mueller, Monte Irvin 


and Whitey Lockman. Later a fellow named Mays would overshadow them all. 


This time Billy was caught. Roy Campanella puts the “foot tag” on 


in the fourth game of the 1953 World Series. Yanks, however, won Series in six games. 


The second game pitching rivals of the 
1951 Giants-Yankees World Series. Larry 
cone (L) and Eddie Lopat. Lopat won 
thoughts of Don Larsen. For it was 
Larsen’s stunning, 2-0 perfect 
game in the fifth game that 
forever stamped the 1956 World 
Series as a landmark in baseball 
history. It made the last Subway 
Series the most memorable one of 
all. 

The 1952 World Series marked a 
renewal of hostilities between the 
Yankees and Dodgers and was 
without question, one of the most 
gripping seven-game struggles of 
all time. By now, Charlie Dressen, 
storm center of the 1947 feud be- 
tween the two clubs, had 
migrated back to Brooklyn as 
manager of the Dodgers. Joe 
DiMaggio had been replaced as 
Yankee centerfielder by Mickey 
Mantle, but the rest of the Yankee 
squad—Reynolds, Raschi, Lopat, 
Rizzuto, Hank Bauer, Gene Wood- 


ling, Yogi Berra was seasoned and 
ready. 

Joe Black stymied the Yanks on 
six hits and outpitched Allie 
Reynolds, 4-2 in Game One, but 
Vic Raschi came back to twirl a 
three-hit 4-1 triumph in the sec- 
ond game. A _ route-going six- 
hitter (including homers by Johnny 
Mize and Berra) from Preacher Roe 


Don Larsen, who on Oct. 8 1956 
authored the only perfect game in World 
Series history. The score was 2-0, the 
hardluck Dodger loser was Sal Maglie. 


put the Dodgers up two-games- 
to-one, 5-3, in the third game. 
Reynolds and Carl Erskine traded 
victories in games four and five. 
Then in Game Six, the team of 
Raschi and Reynolds combined to 
pitch the Yanks even again. They 
took a 4-1 lead into the seventh 
inning of the last game. But in 
order to preserve it and the Series, 
they needed 2'% innings of shut- 
out relief from unsung southpaw 


Billy Martin for final 


a 


Yogi Berra puts the tag on Sandy 
Amoros during 1955 World Series action 
between Yanks and Dodgers. Amoros’ 
catch in game 7 won Series for Dodgers. 


Bob Kuzava and a desperate catch 
by Billy Martin on Jackie 
Robinson’s windblown pop _ be- 
hind the pitcher’s mound with the 
bases loaded in the seventh. 

Another frustration was dealt 
the Dodgers in 1953—this time in 
just six games. It was to be the 
culmination of an unprecedented 
five straight World Champion- 
ships by the Yankees and once 
again the unlikely Series hero 
would be Billy Martin who set high 
marks for hits (12), RBI (8) and 
average (.500), including two 
homers and two triples. 

Only half of the World Series 
was played in New York in the 
autumn of 1954—that being the 
Giants’ part of their four-game 
sweep of Cleveland. But in 55, the 
Yankees and the Dodgers again 
locked horns in what would be 
Brooklyn's one shining moment in 
all of its baseball history. 


a : ' j 4 -_- 
A couple of fuzzy-cheekec rookie center- 
fielders in 1951 Giant-Yankee World 
Series, on to Cooperstown: Mickey Man- 
tle and Willie Mays. 
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YANKEE RIVALRIES 


T. have grown up a baseball 
fan in Cleveland during the 1950s 
must have been the ultimate in 
frustration. The Indians had wona 
world championship in 1948 and 
there was every reason to believe 
the nucleus of that team—Lou 
Boudreau, Joe Gordon, Larry 
Doby, Bob Feller, Bob Lemon, Ken 
Keltner and Dale Mitchell—was 
capable of winning a good many 
more. The following season, how- 
ever, a major development far 
east of Cleveland would have 
grave and lasting effects on the 
baseball fortunes at the big 
stadium on Lake Erie. 

Casey Stengel took over as 
Yankee manager in 1949 and one 
of his first accomplishments was 
to knock the Indians out of their 
perch atop the American League. 
Actually the Indians were never a 
factor in the '49 race as the great 
Feller slipped to 15-14 and the key 
infielders, Keltner, Boudreau and 
Gordon all had sub-par years. The 
Indians would not regain their 
status until 1951 when a new 
breed of tribesmen, headed by the 
infield of second baseman Bobby 
Avila, shortstop Ray Boone, third 
baseman Al Rosen, and _ first 
baseman Luke Easter launched a 
new challenge to Stengel’s 
Yankees and an annual rivalry that 
endured for half the decade. 


The Indians of 1951 had them- 
selves a new manager in Al Lopez 
(who had replaced Boudreau) and 
after a sluggish start, they took 
over first place by August. Primari- 
ly it was the mound staff which 
kept the Tribe on top. Feller, Mike 
Garcia and Early Wynn all won 20 
games or more that year and 
Lemon chipped in with 17. But in 


INTRA- LEAGUE 
RIVALRIES 


The Indians of the ’50s 


the end, the Yankees’ overall 
depth proved to be too great a 
factor for the Indians to overcome, 
Specifically, the Cleveland attack 
went into the late season slump 
and a three-team trade in April—in 
which Cleveland yielded outfielder 
Minnie Minoso to the White Sox in 
order to obtain veteran southpaw 
Lou Brissie from Philadelphia 
—may well have cost the Indians 
the flag. The Yankees, led by 
21-game winners Eddie Lopat and 
Vic Raschi and a more balanced at- 
tack, regained the AL lead the first 
week of September and remained 
there, edging the Indians by five 
games. 

Once again the Yankees and In- 
dians squared off in 1952 for the 
American League pennant and 
this time it was even closer 
—although the end result remain- 
ed the same. A 10-out-of-11 spurt 
in early June catapulted the 
Yankees from one game over .500 


owe € 


Al Lopez points out his Indians’ lineup in 1 


Wertz, Philley, Strickland, Hegan and Wynn. 


a 


to the Al lead and they relinquish- 
ed it only twice the remainder of 
the season. Nevertheless, the race 
came down to acrucial showdown 
in mid-September. 

A crowd of 73,609 jammed 
Municipal Stadium in Cleveland 
Sept. 14 where the second place 
Indians (84-59) would take on the 
league leading Yankees (85-57) 
for the last time that year. Mike 
Garcia of the Tribe entered the 
game with a string of 28 con- 
secutive scoreless innings, which 
ended in the third inning when the 
Yankees belted him for four runs 
en route to a 7-1 rout behind the 
steady pitching of Lopat. Thus, 
the Indians, despite three 
20-game winners for the second 
straight year (Lemon-Wynn- 
Garcia), wound up second again, 
two games back. 

The 1953 season marked the 


third straight year the Indians 
would finish second to Stengel’s 
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954: (L to R) A. Smith, Avila, Doby, Rosen, 


Steady Eddie Lopat, the left-handed ace 
of the Yankee starting corps in the 1950s 
before Whitey Ford arrived. Lopat won 
77 games from 1950-54. 


juggernaut. The only difference 
this time was the Yankee’s domi- 
nation of the AL from April 
through September. The Indians 
had brief tastes of first place in 
April and May before succumbing 
to what many observers felt was 
the best Yankee team since 1927. 
In watching the Yankees complete 
an unprecedented string of five 
straight world championships, the 
Indians of '53, who finished 8% 
games back, had one consolation: 
Al Rosen. Rosen hit .336, led the 
AL in homers (43), RBI (145) and 
runs (115) to win the Most 
Valuable Player by a unanimous 
vote. 

One wondered if the Yankees 
were, in fact, invincible. In 1954, 
Lopez’ determined Indians finally 
proved that to be not so. The 
Yankees of 1954 won 103 games 
—more than any other Stengel- 
managed team—but the Indians 
set an American League record 
with 111 wins and took over the 
league lead June 12, never to sur- 
render it. Lemon and Wynn were 
the AL’s co-leaders in victories 
with 23, while Bobby Avila copped 
the batting title with a .341 mark. 
However, the Yanks’ Yogi Berra 
was named the Most Valuable 
Player. 

Unfortunately for the Lake Erie 
folks, the Indians’ return to the 
top was a short one. They felt they 
had bolstered themselves for '55 
with the acquistion of slugger 
Ralph Kiner from the Cubs, but by 
early June, the Tribe, loser of 
seven of eight, was floundering. 


They managed to hold firm, 
though, and on Sept. 4, climbed 
into first place with doubleheader 
sweep of the White Sox. A split of 
a doubleheader with the Yankees 
on Sept. 11 at the Stadium kept 
the Indians in first awhile longer. 
Tommy Byrne had won the opener 
for the Yanks, 6-1, on a four-hitter, 
but Whitey Ford’s wild pitch in the 
eighth inning of the nightcap gave 
the Indians a salvaging 3-2 win. It 
was to be a short-lived joy as the 
Yanks won eight in a row after 
that to regain first place for good. 

The Indians finished second: to 
the Yankees once more in 1956 
—this time nine games out—but it 
was obvious they were slipping 
while the Yankees were staying. 
Lopez moved to the White Sox 
after '56 and the triumvirate of 
Lemon-Wynn-Garcia began to 
show its age in 1957. That was 
also the same year a tragic acci- 
dent all but wrecked the career of 
young fireballing Herb Score who 
was struck in the eye by a line 


Mickey Mantle takes some advice from the ole perfesser, Casey Stengel. Stengel 
guided Mantle along carefully in the early ‘50s, then watched him bloom into a super- 


Istar by ’56. 


drive from the Yankees’ Gil Mc- 
Dougald. The Tribe had a brief 
renaissance in ’59, but they never 
again rekindled that unparalleled 
rivalry they had with the Yankees 
from 1949-56. 


Yogi Berra won A.L. Most Valuable 
Player awards in 1951-54-55. Often he 
was the difference between the Yankees 
and Indians. 
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here was a whole new world 
of challengers to greet the Yan- 
kees when their dynasty under- 
went its rebirth in 1976 in the new 
regime of George Steinbrenner. 
For sure, the Red Sox were still 
there in the fight, but the rivals of 
the '50s and ‘60s—the Indians, 
White Sox and Tigers—had given 
way to the revitalized Orioles in 
the eastern division and the ex- 
pansion-created Royals in the 
west. 

The Orioles never quite seemed 
to have enough to firepower, 
however, to overcome the Yan- 
kees—until last year. Because of 
their always-potent pitching, led 
by three-time Cy Young Award 
winner Jim Palmer, and a farm sys- 
tem which continued to churn out 
prospects each year such as 
Bobby Grich, Don Baylor, Mike 
Flanagan, Wayne Garland and 
Doug DeCinces, the Orioles were 
nonetheless always a force the 
Yankees had to reckon with in the 
American League East. For in- 
stance, the Birds overcame a typi- 
cally sluggish start in 1976 to 
finish second to the Yankees. And 
in 18 head-to-head encounters be- 
tween the two clubs, the Orioles 
won 13. 

The Orioles were hit hard by 
free agency in 1978 when Grich, 
Garland and Reggie Jackson all 
departed the nest in favor of lucra- 
tive contracts elsewhere. Still, 
they helped stage with the Red 
Sox one of the most exciting 
three-way races in American 
League history. Ken Singleton, 
who hit .328 with 24 homers and 
99 RBI, labeled the '78 Orioles 
“The ‘Rocky’ of Baseball.” And in- 
deed they were, battling the 
favored Yankees right down to the 
final day of the season. Two criti- 


MODERN 
RIVALRIES 


The Orioles and Royals 


Baltimore early in the month, then 
coming into the Stadium where 
the Yankees extracted some 
revenge by winning two of three. 
In the latter series, Jim Palmer out- 
dueled Catfish Hunter in the sec- 
ond game. But in the third and 
“rubber game” the Yankees, 
behind Mike Torrez, clobbered the 
Birds 14-2 in the last time they 
would meet that season. 

It should be noted that on June 
15, 1976, the Yankees and Orioles 
developed an added incentive for 
their rivalry. On that date, the two 
clubs consummated a blockbuster 
10-player trade that would pay 
dividends toward Yankee pen- 
nants in ’76 and ‘77 and an Oriole 
flag in '79. The key figures were 


Ken Holtzman and Doyle Alex- 
ander, the pitchers obtained by 
the Yankees; and catcher Rick 
Dempsey, and pitchers Scott 
McGregor, Tippy Martinez and 
Rudy May, who went to Baltimore. 

Having battled the Orioles and 
Red Sox for the American League 
East titles in 76, °77 and ’78, the 
Yankees might have had reason to 
feel the west would be easy to 
tame. It never was. Each time 
there were those pesky Royals 
who twice took the Yankees the 
full five games in the playoffs 
before finally succumbing. 

The '76 playoff was probably 
the most memorable of the three 
simply because of the dramatic 
way in which it ended. The score 


Chris Chambliss connects off Royals’ Mark Littell for the home run that brought the A.L. 
pennant back to New York for the first time since 1964. It ended the epic ’76 playoffs and 
sent Stadium into delirium. 


cal series in July fueled the rivalry, 
the Orioles taking three of four at 


was tied 6-6 in the bottom of the 
ninth inning when Chris Cham- 
bliss hit the first pitch from KC 
reliever Mark Littell over the 
rightfield fence. It was only the 
second homer Littell had yielded 
all season, but it hoisted a pen- 
nant over Yankees Stadium for the 
first time in 12 years. 

The second Yankee-Royal play- 
off struggle came down to relief 
—the Yankees’ wealth of it and 
the Royals’ lack of it. This time the 
Royals had themselves a com- 
manding 2-1 lead in games and 
their home artificial turf field 
—where they really did have an 
advantage inasmuch as they had 
been virtually unbeatable at home 
down the stretch. But in game 
four, the Yankees kayoed ex-mate 
Larry Gura in the second inning 
and when Ed Figueroa and Dick 
Tidrow got into trouble, Sparky 
Lyle came on to shut out the 
Royals on two hits over the last 
5% innings. Game five was an 
even more masterful triumph by 
the Yankees, who rallied back 
from a 3-1 deficit to win 5-3. Three 
runs in the ninth—two of them on 
Willie Randolph’s hot grounder 
that got through George Brett at 
third base—did the Royals in. 
Once again, though, it took Lyle 
to preserve the win (for himself) 
with 1'4 innings of shutout relief 
24 hours after his other heroics. 

It couldn’t happen again right? 
No not quite. In '78, it only took 
the Yankees four games to slay 
the Royals who probably wished 
just once they could find a playoff 
that didn’t go through New York. 


George Brett, always a menace to 
Yankee pitching, hit three successive 
home runs in the third game of the 1978 
championship series with Royals. 


The Yankees took command of the 
series in the third game when a 
two-run homer by Thurman Mun- 
son off Doug Bird produced a 6-5 
win and wiped out three previous 
homers by the Royals’ Brett. The 
pennant clincher the next night 
was almost anti-climactic. A 1-1 


Ken Singleton, the most feared hitter in 
the Orioles’ lineup during the 1970s and 
into the ’80s, led Baltimore to a pennant 
in '79. 


pitcher's duel between Ron Guidry 
and Dennis Leonard was settled 
with one out in the sixth when 
Roy White hit a solo homer. For 
good measure, Goose Gossage 
would come on to take the final 
flicker out of the Royals in the 
ninth. 


Jim Palmer most symbolized the great 
Oriole team of the 1960s and ’70s. 
Always tough against the Yankees, he’s 
won three Cy Young Awards. 
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Royals’ Hal McRae throws rough ‘n’ tumble bodyblock on Yankee second-baseman 
Willie Randolph in sixth inning of second game in the 1977 A.L. playoffs. It set the tem- 


po of this bitterly-contested series. 


THE GREAT 
YANKEE RIVALRIES 


t was George Steinbrenner 
himself who made the statement 
after a Yankee-Red Sox spring 
training exhibition game at Winter 
Haven, Fla. (which had drawn a 
capacity crowd literally hanging 
out of the orange grove trees in 
rightfield). “There is no greater 
rivalry anywhere in the world of 
sport than the Yankees and the 
Red Sox.” 

Who is to despute that fact? 
Sure there can be arguments 
made for Army-Navy, Harvard- 
Yale, or even Borg-Connors. But 
for sheer intensity of both players 
and fans alike, it is hard to imag- 
ine anything surpassing the Yan- 
kee-Red Sox confrontations of the 
late '70s which were a spectacular 
renewal of a rivalry that had its 
roots all the way back in the days 
of Babe Ruth. There had also been 
those decades of prosperity in the 
DiMaggio-Mantle-Williams era 
from 1936-'56. 

The undercurrents of what was 
to come in the late '70s were 
revealed when Carlton Fisk, the 
Red Sox’ hard-nosed, aggressive 
catcher tangled with Thurman 
Munson and Bobby Murcer on 
consecutive days during the 1974 
season. But that was before either 
team had fully regained its pro- 
minence in the American League. 

The date that will live in infamy 
was May 20, 1976. The Red Sox 
were the defending American 
League champions, but the Yan- 
kees were beginning now to as- 
sert their own dominance. On this 
night at Yankee Stadium, the Yan- 
kees were winning 1-0 when, with 
two out in the sixth inning, Lou 


Lou Piniella is tagged out hard at home 
by Red Sox’ Carlton Fisk precipitating 
memorial brawl between the two clubs, 
May 20, 1976. Bill Lee backs up the play. 


RENEWED 


RIVALRIES 


The Red Sox of the ’70s 


Piniella attempted to score from 
second on Otto Velez’ single to 
right. Dwight Evans’ throw to the 
plate was scooped up by Fisk, who 
put a hard tag on Piniella. Instant- 
ly, Piniella and Fisk were throwing 
punches at each other as both 
benches cleared. 

“The throw came in, | went 
down and tagged him and all of a 
sudden his knees were at my 
head.” said Fisk. “‘He was scream- 
ing, kicking and trying to hurt me 
so | buried the ball in his face.”’ 

While Fisk and Piniella were go- 
ing at each other, Red Sox pitcher 
Bill Lee, who was backing up the 
play, began to join the fight. Enter 
Graig Nettles, who wrestled Lee to 
the ground. “It looked to me as if 
he (Lee) was swinging at Lou,” ex- 
plained Nettles. “I ran in to pull 
him off.’’ Lee subsequently was 
thrown to the ground on his 
shoulder and suffered torn car- 
tilage that sidelined him until July 
12. Afterward, Yankee manager 
Billy Martin had this to say about 
the donnybrook: 

“Lee always said the Yankees 
would be a good team to get ina 


fight with...that we hit with our 
purses. Did he get hit with a purse 
tonight?” 

The Red Sox went on to win that 
game 8-2 on a pair of homers by 
Carl Yastrzemski, but it was a 
hollow victory inasmuch as the 
Yankees seemed to be more uni- 
fied than ever after the fight and 
went on to win the pennant. 

The 1977 and '78 seasons 
brought the Yankee-Red Sox rival- 
ry to its greatest flourish. Typical 
of the manner in which the two 
teams played each other were a 
pair of three-games series in June 
of 1977. The Red Sox swept the 
Yankees at Fenway Park and came 
to Yankee Stadium a week later 
only to have the Yankees do the 
sweeping. The latter series was a 
significant turning point in the 
season in that the Red Sox had an 
Opportunity to open a big lead on 
the Yankees and could not. Trail- 
ing by five games at the time, the 
Yankees rallied to tie the first 
game with two out in the ninth on 
Roy White’s homer off Bill Camp- 
bell, then won it in the 11th ona 
pinch RBI single by Reggie Jack- 


Carl Yastrzemski pops to third for the 
final out of the historic 1978 Yankee-Red 
Sox playoff. In '79, Yaz got 3,000th hit 
and 400th homer. 

son. They won the next two and 
were suddenly only two games 
out and in striking distance of the 
lead they would soon own. 

For pure drama, though, noth- 
ing could ever top 1978 and the 
great Yankee comeback which re- 
sulted in only the second playoff 
in American League history. It was 
hard to believe that with a 57-26 
record at the All Star break and an 
8'2-game lead as late as Aug. 20, 
the Red Sox could find themselves 
in a playoff with the Yankees. 

Yet, on Oct. 2 at Fenway Park 
there they were: two old rivals 
once again confronting each other 
in a winner-take-all showdown for 
the American League East title. For 
the Yankees, Ron Guidry, their 24- 
game winning ace was rested and 
ready. The Red Sox countered 
with Mike Torrez who, the pre- 
vious autumn, had been a World 
Series hero for the Yankees. 

For six innings, Torrez was un- 


Reggie Jackson sliding home in mid- 
season Yankee-Red Sox action. 


Ron Guidry, “Louisiana Lightning,” beat 
the Dodgers once in both the '77 and ’78 
World Series. 


yielding, while the Red Sox sup- 
plied him with a 2-0 lead. But in 
the seventh, Roy White and Chris 
Chambliss were on base when 
Bucky Dent strode to the plate 
with a bat borrowed from White. 
Dent, who had hit just .243 with 
four homers, wasn’t even sure he 
was going to be allowed to hit. It 
was after fouling a ball off his 
foot—and taking a minute to in- 
spect it—that Dent ambushed Tor- 
rez with a drive to left that just 
cleared the famed “Green Mon- 
ster” wall to put the Yanks up 3-2. 
Mickey Rivers subsequently sin- 
gled, stole second and scored on 
Thurman Munson’s single to pad 
the Yankee lead to 4-2, and Reggie 
Jackson homered in the eighth for 
what proved to be the decisive 
fifth run. 


Yankees 


Thurman Munson 
Chris Chambliss 
Willie Randolph 
Bucky Dent 

Graig Nettles 
Reggie Jackson 
Mickey Rivers 
Lou Piniella 

Roy White 


Graig Nettles chases down Yastrzem- 
ski’s pop-up for final out of the Red Sox 
playoff game. 


RBI singles by Carl Yastrzemski 
and Fred Lynn cut the Yankee lead 
to 5-4 in the eighth and set up the 
final dramatics of the ninth. With 
one out, Rick Burleson walked and 
Jerry Remy singled into the sun in 
right. Lou Piniella trapped the ball 
but was able to hold Burleson at 
second. Rich Gossage then bore 
down and got the two most 
dangerous Sox—Jim Rice on a fly 
to right and Yastrzemski on a 
meak popup to third. 

Fisk, Munson, Yastrzemski, 
Jackson, Guidry, Torrez, Lee, Net- 
tles, Piniella, Lynn, Dent, Burle- 
son. It was indeed a glorious dec- 
ade of renewed rivalry between 
two gifted ballclubs. Let the 
record show just how evenly 
matched they really were: 


Red Sox 


Carlton Fisk 
George Scott 
Jerry Remy 

Rick Burleson 
Butch Hobson 
Dwight Evans 
Fred Lynn 

Jim Rice 

Carl Yastrzemski 


COMPARATIVE RECORDS 1970-79 


WwW 
Red Sox 895 
Yankees 892 


L Pct. 
714 .556 
715 °555 


Pennants: Yankees—3, Red Sox 1. 
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YANKEE RIVALRIES 


t took them 14 years to match 
up once again in October for the 
purpose of deciding baseball's 
world championship. And _ yet, 
there is something inevitable 
about Yankee-Dodger World Se- 
ries. Every decade since the ’40s 
has had at least one and it stands 
to reason that the ‘80s will be no 
different. 

When the two clubs met in the 
1977 World Series there were no 
active participants left from the 
Dodger sweep over the Yankees in 
1963. Still, the Yankees had plen- 
ty of incentive for wanting to win 
this one. Throughout the Series, 
they were billed as the ‘bad 
guys.”’ The Dodgers of Steve Gar- 
vey, Bill Russell, Ron Cey & Co. 
had cultivated their image of to- 
getherness since their days in the 
minor leagues together. The Yan- 
kees, meanwhile, were largely a 
product of George Steinbrenner’s 
rebuilding. As a result, they had 
many diverse individual personal- 
ities. They had clashed openly at 
times during the season, but they 
had always come together when it 
came to the business of winning. 
The 1977 World Series would be 
no different. 

It began with Don Gullett, a sur- 
prise first-game starter because of 
a sore shoulder, taking a 3-2 lead 
into the ninth inning. The Dodgers 
tied the score in the ninth, but 
were held in check over 10th, 11th 
and 12th by Sparky Lyle. In the 
bottom of the 12th, a double by 
Willie Randolph, a walk to Thur- 
man Munson and a single by Paul 
Blair gave the Yankees a 4-3 win. 

In the second game, manager 
Billy Martin, his pitching staff still 
unsettled because of injuries and 
lack of sufficient rest from the 
playoffs, pulled another surprise 
by starting Catfish Hunter. It was 
a calculated risk that drew criti- 


RENEWED 
RIVALRIES 


The Dodgers 1977-78 


cism from, among others, Reggie 
Jackson—especially when the 
Dodgers bombed Hunter en route 
to a 6-1 win. 

But Martin’s decision to use 
Hunter as the “‘sacrificial lamb” 
turned out to be a master stroke. 
For after an extra day of rest for 
travel to the west coast, the Yan- 
kee pitching staff was ready to 
take command of the Series. In 
game three, Mike Torrez went all 
the way on a seven-hit, 5-3 win, 
and the next day Ron Guidry baf- 
fled the Dodgers 4-2 on four hits. 
Torrez then came back to pitch the 


clinching sixth game in New York, 
a chilly, star-filled night that will 
be forever remembered for Jack- 
son’s three consecutive home 
runs that tied Babe Ruth’s record. 
The 21st Yankee world champion- 
ship flag hung over Yankee Sta- 
dium for the first time since 1962. 

In 1978, the Yankee-Dodger ri- 
valry became more heated. This 
time the Yankees were still por- 
trayed as the “bad guys” but fora 
different reason. The Dodgers had 
had some celebrated in-fighting of 
their own during the regular sea- 
son when Garvey and Don Sutton 


The Dodger infield of the ’70s (L to R): Ron Cey, Bill Russell, Davey Lopes and Steven 
Garvey. They had some complaints with Yankee Stadium and its fans in '78 World 
Series. 


Reggie Jackson clouts his third home 
run of the sixth and deciding game in the 
1977 World Series versus the Dodgers. 
“Mr. October” would star again in '78 
Series. 

exchanged blows in their club- 
house at Shea Stadium. So they 
could no longer tout their togeth- 
erness act. Instead, they chose to 
criticize the city of New York, the 
Yankee fans and the entire atmos- 
phere at Yankee Stadium which 
seemed so foreign to the sun- 
bleached, Hollywood surround- 
ings they were accustomed to in 
Los Angeles. 

Again, it proved to be ill-advised 
strategy that only served to un- 
nerve them. 

The ‘78 Series began quite 
promising for the Dodgers as they 
took the first two games in Los 
Angles behind the pitching of 
Tommy John, Burt Hooton and an 
unsung, hard-throwing youngster 
named Bob Welch. It was in game 


Catfish Hunter won 9 of 11 decisions down the stretch in 1978 to lead the Yankee come- 
back effort and force a playoff with the Red Sox. 


Dodger rookie, Bob Welch, fanned 
Jackson in game two of the ’78 Series, 
then paid the price when Reggie ripped 
him for two-run homer in 6th game. 


See 


two that Welch and Reggie Jack- 
son squared off in one of the most 
memorable moments of the 
series. 

The Dodgers were holding a 4-3 
lead in the ninth inning when a 
single by Bucky Dent and a 
groundout had the tying run on 
second. Welch was summoned by 
Dodger manager Tom Lasorda to 
relieve Terry Forster. After getting 
Thurman Munson to line out, he 
ran the count to 1-2 on Jackson. 
Jackson fouled off two pitches, 
took another for a ball, then foul- 
ed off one more. Ball three was 
issued. Finally, after what seemed 
to be an interminable series of 
pitches, Welch fanned Jackson. 

That was the Dodgers’ last bit of 
glory in the series. When the 
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Steve Garvey, Dodgers’ top hitter, hit 
.375 in 1977 Series but was held to disap- 
pointing .208 by Yank hurlers in '78 
Classic. 


scene shifted to Yankee Stadium, 
so too did the momentum. Ron 
Guidry did not have his customary 
pinpoint control in game three, 
but he did have Graig Nettles who 
made spectacular bases-loaded 
diving grabs in the fifth and sixth 
innings that were turned into 
rally-ending force plays. The 
Dodgers wound up stranding 11 
baserunners in the game which 
went to the Yanks 5-1. 


However, the real turning point 
came in the sixth inning of the 
fourth game when Reggie Jackson 
broke up a potential double play 
by stopping ‘cold’ between first 
and second, swiveling his hip into 
shortstop Bill Russell's throw. As 
the ball skidded into rightfield, 
Munson scampered home to cut 
the Dodger lead to 3-2. Munson’s 
RBI double tied the game in the 
eighth and the Yanks went on to 
win it, 4-3, on Lou Piniella’s RBI 
single off Welch in the 10th. 

Now the Dodgers were com- 
plaining bitterly about Yankee Sta- 
dium and its so-called horrors. 
They were clobbered 12-2 in game 
five, and, in proving they can be 
just as devastating in the Califor- 
nia sun, the Yankees wrapped up 
their second straight world cham- 
pionship in LA by taking the sixth 
game, 7-2. Catfish Hunter and 
Rich Gossage combined on a sev- 
en-hitter that would be Hunter’s 
last World Series victory. 

“This,” said Steinbrenner, “is a 
victory for the city of New York 
and the greatest fans in baseball.” 


THE ALL-TIME 


ALL-RIVAL TEAM 


First Base: FRED WHITFIELD 
He is perhaps the least known of the 
all-Yankee opponents. He played only 
nine years in the majors and hit just 
.253. But Yankee fans of the early ’60s 
will certainly recall Whitfield somewhat 
ruefully. He seemed to save his best hit- 
ting for the Yankees. In a four-year span, 
1963-66, Whitfield hit .296 with 21 
homers and 50 RBI against Yankee pitch- 
ing. In 1965 alone, he hit .338 with 10 of 
his 26 homers against the Yankees, and 
also had 26 of his 90 RBI versus New 
York pitching. Unfortunately for the In- 
dians, they didn’t have more like him. 


First Base: JIMMIE FOXX 

No all-opponent team could exclude 
the great ‘‘Double X’’ who terrorized the 
Yanks first as the big man of Connie 
Mack's powerful A’s teams 1929-32, 
and later as the most feared slugger for 
the Red Sox in the late '30s. Hall of 
Famer, three-time Most Valuable Player 
winner, author of 534 homers and a 
career .325 average, he was never a 
welcome sight coming to the plate 
against the Yankees. 


Second Base: EDDIE STANKY 

Phil Rizzuto will vouch for this pick. He 
still has not forgiven Stanky for kicking 
the ball out of his glove in the fifth inning 
of the third 1951 World Series game. It 
had been a pitch-out and Yogi Berra’s 
throw was in plenty of time to cut down 
Stanky heading for second. But the 
“‘Brat’’ came in hard and kicked the ball 
out of Rizzuto’s glove, igniting a five-run 
Giants’ rally. 


Second Base: NELLIE FOX 

If Stanky is the all-time rival second 
baseman for one incident, then Nellie Fox 
earns the overall nod. He was the 
peskiest of the pesky White Sox who bat- 
tled the Yankees year-in and year-out for 
the AL flag in the ’50s before they finally 
won one in ‘59 (Fox being named MVP 
that year). A perennial .300 hitter, the 
toughest strikeout in baseball, he was an 
All Star 10 times and the perfect second 
base rival for Bobby Richardson and Billy 
Martin. 


Shortstop: PEE WEE REESE: 

Who else but Pee Wee, the sparkplug 
of all those great Dodger teams of the 
"40s and ‘50s? Like his Yankee counter- 
part, Phil Rizzuto, it is an injustice he is 
not yet in the Hall of Fame. In seven 
World Series against the Yankees, Pee 
Wee hit .349. No greater tribute for him 
could have been given to Reese than 
Duke Snider’s words upon his election to 
the Hall of Fame this past January: ‘‘If 
I'm here and Jackie and Campy are 
here,’’ said Duke, ‘‘then Pee Wee should 
be here too. He was the essence of those 
Dodger teams."’ 


ROBINSON 

And, of course, no Yankee all-rival 
team would be complete without Jackie 
Robinson. He was the most hated and 
most feared of those Dodgers because of 
all the ways he could hurt you. Like when 
he stole home on Whitey Ford and Yogi 
Berra (at age 36) in the first game of the 
1955 World Series. The spectre of Robin- 
son hovering off third, arms waving, is 
forever frozen in the minds of Yankee 
fans back then. He was the guy who 
always came to beat you—in any way he 
could. 


Catcher: CLINT COURTNEY 
When it came to brawling, however, 
nobody seemed to get more scraps with 
the Yankees than old ‘'Scrap Iron’ 
himself, Clint Courtney of the St. Louis 
Browns. Maybe it was out of frustration 
of never having been able to beat out 
Yogi Berra when both were Yankee prop- 
erty, but Courtney battled Billy Martin at 
second base in July of 1952 when Billy 
made a hard tag on him; engaged in a 
home plate altercation with Bob Cerv of 
the Yanks later that year; and instigated 
a near riot at Yankee Stadium on April 
28, 1953 by attempting to stretch a 
single into a double and sliding high and 
hard into Phil Rizzuto. ‘‘Scraps was the 
meanest man | ever met,’’ said Satchel 
Paige. ‘I’m glad | was on his side.’”’ 


Catcher: CARLTON FISK 

Because of his much publicized per- 
sonal rivalry with Thurman Munson for 
acknowledgement as the American 
League’s best catcher throughout the 
‘70s, Fisk probably has most symbolized 
the Red Sox in their ongoing team rivalry 
with the Yankees. Yankee fans have 
grudgingly come to respect Fisk for his 
true grit in playing with pain—as Munson 
did—and, of course, remembering back 
to that famous brawl between the two 
Clubs in 1976, there was Fisk right in the 
middle of the action. 


Outfielder: CHARLIE 
MAXWELL 

Charlie Maxwell had two nicknames— 
‘Paw Paw’’ from his hometown in 
Michigan and ‘‘The Sunday Slugger’ 
from his sabbath slugging heroics—most 
of which came against the Yankees. Prior 
to the 1960 season, Maxwell had hit 23 
of his 104 career homers against the 
Yankees. In 1959, he hit seven homers 
versus the Yanks—four of them con- 
secutively in a Sunday doubleheader and 
then another the following Sunday. The 
Yankees always wished he had stayed at 
church. 


Outfielder: TED WILLIAMS 
There could not be any more respected 
rival by the Yankees than Ted Williams. 
Throughout his career, Williams was 
always compared with Joe DiMaggio and 
the two of them waged some spirited per- 
sonal duels for the Most Valuable Player 
Award (as documented elsewhere in this 
supplement), There was once a time 
when Yankee owner Dan Topping and 
Red Sox owner Tom Yawkey agreed in 
principal to trade DiMaggio for Williams. 
However, when each owner woke up the 
next morning, they agreed it would be a 
senseless trade. Both players were each 
too valuable to their respective clubs— 
and easily the two greatest rivals in the 
American League for two decades. 


Outfielder: JIMMY PIERSALL 

He was a pest—but a loveable one just 
the same. What Yankee fan of the 50s 
could forget Piersall’s fight with Billy 
Martin on May 24, 1952 (under the 
grand stand), or the tirade he threw 
when a fan came out onto his centerfield 
turf at Yankee Stadium when he was 
playing for the Indians? Piersall’s justice 
for the fan was a swift kick in the behind! 
‘ There was also the very funny incident in 
| which one afternoon he defied his own 
manager, Jimmy Dykes, and refused to 
play beyond the grass behind second 
base for weak-hitting Ryne Duren. Finally 
Piersall relented. He went all the way out 
to behind the monuments until Duren 
obligingly struck out. 


Outfielder: ENOS 
SLAUGHTER 

Because of his inspired play against 
them in the 1942 World Series the 
Yankees were finally obliged to acquire 
“Country’s’’ services 12 years later 
from the Cardinals. But after keeping him 
for one season, 1954, and deciding he 
must be finished at 38, the Yankees 
made the mistake of trading Slaughter to 
Kansas City in 1955—where he hit .316. 
A year later, though, they got him back 
on waivers. His feisty-ness was simply 
not something they cared to have playing 
against them. 


Pitcher: FRANK LARY 

Frank Lary had a 128-116 major 
league record for 12 seasons—mostly 
with the Tigers—and twice reached the 
20-win mark. What he is remembered 
for, however, was his ability to beat the 
Yankees. His nickname was the 
“Yankee Killer,:’ and his lifetime record 
against New York was 28-13. In 1958 
alone, Lary beat the Yankees eight times! 


Pitcher: LUIS TIANT 

Hold on there...Luis Tiant an all-rival 
pitcher? Before he came to the Yankees 
via free agency, Loo-ie delighted in 
beating them. His lifetime record against 
them is 22-15. He is also the only pitcher 
since expansion to beat the Yankees five 
times in one season (5-1 in 1974). 


Pitcher: WALTER JOHNSON 

When it comes to being a bonafide op- 
ponent, Walter Johnson could probably 
make anyone's all-rival team. He may, 
afterall, have been the greatest pitcher 
ever. But he also pitched well against 
those Miller Huggins-managed teams of 
the ‘20s and his 60 victories are more 
than any pitcher has ever registered ver- 
sus the Yanks. 


Pitcher: BILL LEE 

“The Spaceman’ did have his tiffs 
with the Yankees. His insult exchanges 
with Billy Martin over the years have 
become legend. He was, of course, the 
focal point of the most celebrated brawl 
between the Red Sox and Yanks in May 
of 1976. It wound up landing him on the 
disabled list for nearly two months. Lee 
also boasts a 12-5 career record against 
the Yanks. 


Pitcher: JIM PALMER 

It seems as if the Orioles have always 
been right there with the Yankees in 
waging battle for the American League 
pennant. Somehow they’re always the 
team you have to beat and no one player 
symbolizes their success more than Jim 
Palmer—their pitcher you have to beat. 
Coming into this season, Palmer had a 
24-14 career record against the 
Yankees. Three-time Cy Young Award 
winner and a sure Hall of Famer the first 
year he becomes eligible. 
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YANKEE RIVALRIES 


ALL TIME 
ALL-RIVAL MANAGERS 


AL LOPEZ * JOHN M°GRAW * EARL WEAVER 
CHUCK DRESSEN * LEO DUROCHER 


y : No one knew the frustration of managing against the Yankees as did Al Lo- 
pez. ‘So tenacious was his pursuit of Casey Stengel in the 1950s with the Indians and White 
Sox, it won him election to the Hall of Fame. From 1951 through 1959, Lopez finished second 
to the Yankees seven times! The other two years—1954 with the Indians and ‘59 with the 
White Sox—he was the only manager to break Stengel’s string of pennants. Lopez’ '54 club 
won an AL-record 111 games in beating the Yankees, while the '59 “Go-Go” White Sox were 
more of a “Punch and Judy” outfit that scratched its way to the pennant. Calmer and more low 
key in his approach to managing than Weaver, Dressen or Durocher, Lopez finally gave up the 
chase in 1969. There has hardly been a season in which the Yankees didn't look over their 
shoulders and see a Lopez team right behind them. 


JOHN MCGI ': When the Yankees first began to become a viable commodity in the 
major ieagubs under Jaco Ruppert’s stewardship in the 1920s, the man they had to first over- 
come in their own city was John McGraw, manager of the Giants. It was McGraw who had first 
helped Ruppert purchase the Yankees in 1915. However, their friendship became understand- 
ably strained when they found themselves competitors for the same fans in the same borough. 
Later, by mutual agreement, the Yankees were asked to leave the Polo Grounds and find their 
own ballpark. When they made it to their first World Series. McGraw was there to meet and 
beat them in 1921. He repeated the feat in '22. McGraw was ‘‘Little Napoleon’ and he never 
did meet his ‘‘Waterloo’’ against the Yankees. When he retired in 1932, he had 10 pennants to 
show for his efforts. 


ARL WEA : It is perhaps the greatest tribute to the man that Yankee fans proba- 
bly ne an equal fenres of wrath and respect for Earl Weaver. Because of his combativeness 
—and success—he’s the manager Yankee fans most want to beat. He’s also had more suc- 
cess against the Yankees than any other active manager with four pennants and six AL East 
titles to his credit. His longtime friendly feud with Billy Martin was legend. Once when Martin, 
in a fit of pique, banned radio-TV and reporters from the Yankee clubhouse, Weaver put a sign 
on the opposing clubhouse door at Yankee Stadium that read: ‘‘Media Always Welcome 
Here.’’ Weaver is also the major league-leading manager in career ejections. Unlike so many 
other rivals who fear Yankee Stadium’s fans, Weaver thrives on them and seems to take joy in 
returning their barbs. 


CHUCK DRESSEN: He had only two seasons—1952-53—to vie for baseball's great- 
est prize with the Yankees. But those two World Series between Dressen’s Dodgers and Casey 
Stengel’s Yankees were two of the most memorable ever. Adding to the ‘‘Subway Series’’ 
aspect to the great rivalry was Dressen’s longtime friendship with Stengel and the fact that 
Dressen had even served as a Yankee coach under Bucky Harris before replacing Stengel as 
manager of the Oakland team in the Pacific Coast League. Dressen was also the focal point of a 
feud between Larry MacPhail and Branch Rickey. When MacPhail left the Dodgers to take over 
the Yankees in 1946, he coaxed Dressen, a longtime Brooklyn third base coach, into coming 
along with him. Later, of course, Dressen returned to the Dodgers. A brash and loquacious 
pepperpot in the same mold as Weaver, he was unfortunately not quite as successful. Those 
"52-'53 flags were his only titles and both years the Yankees beat him the Series. 


}ROCHER: In truth, Leo Durocher was perhaps every team’s all-rival mana- 
ger: “He Hate no bones about coming to beat you regardless of what tactics it required. He 
managed twice against the Yankees in the World Series—both times winding up a loser. In 
1941, his Dodgers fell to Joe DiMaggio & Co. in five games, and ten years later his ‘‘miracle’’ 
Giants succumbed to Stengel’s Bombers in six. Throughout, Durocher was always a vocal 
presence in New York who kept the National League firmly entrenched in the battle for publicity 
and fan support against the ongoing Yankee dynasty. It is also often forgotten that Durocher 
first reached the majors as a Yankee in 1925 and remained their regular shortstop through ‘29. 
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Nearly four years ago. > —AS some other smart things too. 

John Newcombe became an ~ They know that special Canon 
accomplished photographer . “A” Series Speedlites make the 
with the revolutionary Canon AE-1 the most automatic flash 
AE-1.The camera that took ad- A million satisfied customers pictures, because you select a available. They set the AE-1's 
vanced electronics technology, must know something! shutter speed fast enough to shutter speed and aperture as 
unsurpassed optics and supe- What they knowis this. The prevent blurandthecameraad- soonas theyre ready to fire 
rior quality and made fine pho- Canon AE-1 was, and still is, un- justs the lens for the light. You Satisfied Canon AE-1 
tography simpler than ever matched for its combination of get great pictures automatically, owners also know that with the 
before. Now, John Newcombe cost and performance. It has but remain in control. You can Power Winder A, they'll never 
has added a Power Winder, sev- _ shutter-priority automation shoot with full confidence that miss a shot of the action be- 
eral lenses and accessories. To that’s as simple as focus and every shot will be as sharp and cause they can take fast single 
make himself an outfit that he click. Shutter-priority automa- bright as the next. frames or sequences as fast as 
carries everywhere. The AE-1 tion is a long way of saying And, satisfied Canon two frames per second 
has made photography his fa- that you can get sharper AE-1 owners know Want to satisfy your curios- 


ity? Ask your local Canon deal- 
er why the AE-1 is his best- 


selling automatic reflex 
> camera. When you buy 


your AE-1, youll be open- 


vorite occupation. Next to tennis. 
John Newcombe isn't 
alone. In the time since its in- 


troduction, more than one mil- = - 
lion Canon AE-1's have been . 
bought in the United (ef got e ing a door into creative 
States alone and it’s still 44 Je. photography (and fun) 
going strong. Making it 2 = S . - that you may have nev- 
far and away the most My) er realized was there. 
And that's rea/ 


successful camera of 
its type in history. satisfaction! 
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What a difference a year makes! Following 
the 1978 season, you couldn’t go through 
a day without hearing the name Bucky Dent 
mentioned. He was the toast of the town. His 
monumental home run against the boys 
from Beantown thrust the Yankees into the 
Playoffs. His four RBIs against the Royals 
helped the Bombers enter the World 

Series. His .417 average and seven RBI, 
M.V.P. performance against Los Angeles 
led the Yankees to their 22nd World Cham- 
pionship. He was legend. 

But 1979 rolled around and Bucky's 
performance rivaled the Yankees...that is, 
they both had off-years. The Yankees 
slipped to fourth place and Bucky's offense 
fell off noticeably. Despite troubles at the 
plate, he still played steady defense (rank- 
ing second in the league among shortstops) 
as the Yankees themselves lead the league 
in that department. Proving just how valu- 
able he really is, Bucky never let his 
sagging bat weigh down his defensive 
performance. 

During the off-season, Bucky worked 
out three days a week and concentrated on 
an improved 1980 Yankee season. As a 
six-and-a-half-year veteran, this 28-year-old 
is not willing to relive his previous misfor- 
tunes. He’s smelled the sweet rose of suc- 
cess and he’s anxious for more. By enjoying 
a banner year in 1980, he can only help 
hoist the pennant for the Bombers. 


Unless you are from New Jersey or 

have followed Seton Hall baseball around 
the mid-seventies, the name Rick Cerone 
may not have been familiar to you prior to 
last November (st. It was on that date the 
Yankees, feeling a need for a righthanded 
hitting catcher, pried Rick loose from Toronto 
and brought him back home to the Metro- 
politan Area. 

Rick left the campus of Seton Hall 
University as Cleveland’s Number One 
selection in the June, 1974 draft and reached 
the majors briefly in 1975 and 1976. In the 
ensuing off-season, he was shipped to 
the expansion Blue Jays, becoming a part- 
time regular in 1978. 

Last season was Rick’s first as a regular 
catcher. He showed enough promise for 
the Yankees to select him as the heir appar- 
ent to the void left by the untimely death of 
Thurman Munson. Rick was named the Blue 
Jays’ most improved player last season 
when he drove in 61 runs and hit .261 after 
the All Star break. He is also known as an 
excellent defensive catcher, having ended 
Ron LeFlore’s 27 consecutive stolen base 
streak and Mitchell Page’s streak of 26 
straight. 

It's a happy homecoming for the 26- 
year-old Newark native, and if he comes on 
early as he did late last season, New York 
will be off to a fast start. 
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After completing a very successful first run 
on the Yankee baseball network, the saga of 
the Yankee with the Bionic Arm is assured 
a second season. As if winning 21 games 
and earning the American League’s second 
lowest ERA of 2.96 wasn’t enough, Tommy 
will once again be scrutinized by those who 
pay close attention to his work on the mound. 
He will be trying to improve the ratings, as 
impossible as that may seem, in his usual, 
easy-throwing style. 

But Tommy John kind of feels for the 
impossible, or shall we say the improbable. 
In 1975, Dr. Frank Jobe operated on T.J.’s 
left elbow and told him he may never pitch 
again. For a year and a half, Tommy exer- 
cised and worked his arm until it felt up to 
the task. In 1976, while with the Los Angeles 
Dodgers, he was awarded the N.L.’s Come- 
back Player of the Year Award for doing 
the so-called impossible. In 1977, he went 
on to win 20...and the ratings rose again. 

Last season, Tommy won 21 for only 
the second time in his career! He was also 
picked as the first ever American League 
Player of the Month, going 4-0 with a 1.12 
April ERA. With that kind of initial showing, 
high ratings are again expected for the 
Yankee with the Bionic Arm. And then, 
hopefully, he can call his award winning pre- 
sentation That Championship Season, circa 
1980. 


Erie 
Soderhoim 


The comeback story of Eric Soderholm 
rivals that of Tommy John. Eric spent most of 
his early career in the Twins organization 
going up and down before becoming their 
regular third baseman in 1974 and 1975. He 
set a Twins record for fielding at third with a 
.969 percentage in 1975. Then tragedy 
struck! Eric partially tore the cartilage in 

his left knee and then later broke his ribs in 
a construction accident. 

But the comeback story begins while he 
he was on the disabled list for all of 1976. 
Eric dedicated himself to a full recovery 
and underwent an extensive rehabilitation 
program. He later authored a book, Con- 
ditioning for Baseball, about his rehabilita- 
tion program. During that year, he added 
bulk to his 5'11" frame and he became a 
powerful 202 pounds of dynamite. 

Deciding to test the free agent waters, 
Soderholm became one of the biggest 
bargains in baseball history when he signed 
with the White Sox and proceeded to hit 
.280 with 25 home runs in 1977. Needless 
to say, he was the landslide winner as the 
A.L. Comeback Player of the Year. 

After hitting 51 home runs in two-and- 
a-half years in Chicago, Eric was sent to 
Texas during the middle of last season. In an 
off-season deal, he was picked up by the 
Yankees. His valuable righthanded bat and 
good defensive ability will make Eric an 
important man as the Yankees strive to return 
to top form in the ’80’s. 
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A year ago last February, Bruce Robinson 
was purchased from the Oakland A’s to 
help bolster the Yankees’ catching situation. 
His left-handed power and the raves Bruce 
had been getting from scores of major league 
scouts only enhanced his dream of play- 
ing in the pinstripes. All that attention was 
enough to get the Yankees to sign him, but 
attention was always something that Bruce 
has gotten enough of. 

Bruce showed the White Sox enough 
potential at LaJolla High School in California 
for them to draft him in the fourth round 
in June of 1972, but he chose to attend 
Stanford University and get the chance to 
graduate from college with a degree. At 
Stanford, he was named to the Sporting 
News College All-American team and his 
49 RBIs and school record 13 home runs 
made big headlines. So big that in 1975 the 
Oakland A’s made him their number one 
draft choice in June of that year. 

The Yankees were impressed enough 
with his .299 average, 10 home runs and 73 
RBls in Triple A ball in 1978 to make him a 
coveted property. After his acquisition, Bruce 
was sent to Columbus where he spent the 
majority of his year as the International 
League Champions’ regular catcher. Bruce 
won't need his B.S. in Economics to add 
up the other Yankee catching hopefuls, 
he’ll recognize them in training camp as he 

battles to make the parent club. 
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While vacationers lay in the sun and bask 
under its warm rays, Ken Clay found himself 
working his tail off in Puerto Rico this past 

winter. After a sub-par performance in 

New York in 1979, the last thing K.C. could 
afford was a vacation. He needed to get in 

some mound time and push his control back 
to its major league level. 

Last season was Kenny’s worst in the 
majors and it seemed as if he didn’t know 
what his role would be from one day to 
the next. In a way, Kenny is the Sir Laurence 
Olivier of the Yankees...having performed 
every role a pitcher can. Since being called 
up to the Yankees in June of 1977, the 26 
year old righthander has been a starter, 
long reliever, short reliever and middle 
reliever. Unlike Sir Laurence, however, the 
multitude of roles has caused a considerable 
loss of confidence in this Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia native. Especially since he never knew 
what role he was supposed to be playing. 

So Kenny went down to the Islands 
where he became one of the top hurlers in 
the Puerto Rican Winter League, fashion- 
ing a 7-3 record and a 3.27 ERA. Kenny’s 
renewed confidence combined with his 
experience from playing many roles last 
season should make him a very effective 
pitcher in the Yankee bullpen in 1980. 


For the second straight season, Dennis has 
proved his worth. In 1978, at the Yankees 
AAA affiliate, Dennis batted a team-leading 
.333, driving in 33 runs and belting 11 home 
runs. He was a key factor in leading Tacoma 
to the Co-Championship of the Pacific Coast 
League. As an extremely hard worker, he 
paved the way for the rest of the Tacoma club 
that season. 

Last year, this 6’1’’, 200 pound right- 
hander hit a very promising .299 in Colum- 
bus’ drive for an International League 
Championship. His average was fourth best 
in the International League and he batted 
.444 in the Clippers’ playoff series against 
their rivals, the Syracuse Chiefs. Dennis’ 

17 home runs and 74 RBIs were tops on the 
Clippers and among the league leaders in 
those categories. 

Playing mostly first base in his profes- 
sional career, Dennis will now be moved to 
catcher, his original position. During instruc- 
tional league and spring training, Coach 
Jeff Torborg worked with Dennis behind the 
plate. His ability to play both positions and 
swing the bat from the right side makes 
Dennis Werth a valuable person to have 
on Manager Howser’s artillery list. 
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When the Yankees began looking for left- 
handed hitting catchers last year, the name 
of Brad Gulden continuously came up in 
conversations with scouts. So on February 
15th, 1979, the Yankees sent Gary Thomas- 
son to Los Angeles and the Dodgers sent 
the scrappy 23 year old backstop to the 
Bronx Bombers. 

Brad started the 1979 season with the 
International League Champion Columbus 
Clippers and the stocky pepperpot earned 
enough respect around the league to be 
named the International League's All Star 
catcher, despite appearing in only 80 games. 
His .992 fielding percentage and minimal 
three errors made up for his lack of expo- 
sure. He impressed enough people with 
his defense to be called up to New York 
when a tragic plane crash took Thurman 
Munson’s life. 

No one comes to the Yankees with more 
desire or confidence than Brad Gulden. 
He performed admirably behind the plate 
for the Yankees during the latter stages 
of 1979 and showed great promise for the 
future. Brad spent the off-season trying 
to hone his skills by working out with other 
major leaguers at a college near his Carver, 
Minnesota home. Hopefully, the cold 
weather work will produce warm weather 
results for this confident young man. 


Dave 
Righetti 


Every once in a while someone comes along 
who looks like a natural. He has the instincts 
to become the very best at what he does 
and no adjectives seem fair when describing 
him to others. From San Jose, California by 
way of the Texas Rangers comes a 21-year- 
old who may soon become a fixture in 
Yankee Stadium. His name is Dave Righetti. 

In his first pro season, 1977, Dave went 
11-3 with a 3.14 ERA while collecting 101 
strikeouts in 109 innings at Asheville. A year 
later at Tulsa, Dave struck out 127 in 99 
innings, including a record-breaking 21 
strikeout performance one magic evening. It 
took the Yankees and a massive ten-player 
deal to snare him away from Texas. 

By beginning in Double A ball last sea- 
son, Dave turned the burners on full force. 
He fashioned a 4-3 record and a 1.96 ERA 
while whiffing 78 men in 69 innings. That 
was good enough for Dave to be named the 
top southpaw in all the Double A leagues. 
The Yankees promoted him to Columbus on 
June 28th and he went 3-2 with a 2.93 ERA 
while helping the Clippers win the Interna- 
tional League title. The Yankees brought 
him to New York in September where he 
started his first major league game on Catfish 
Hunter Day and he responded admirably. 

Talented, young, ready-to-go and 
happy to be in pinstripes, Dave Righetti is 
one Yankee worthy of a second glance. 
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The boyish look is a bit older, but the per- 
sistent smile and down-home Oklahoma 
charm can still light up the darkened corners 
in our memories. After four-and-a-half-years 
in the National League, Bobby Ray Murcer 
finally came home. He was traded to the 
West Coast and the Giants following the 1974 
season and two years later he began his 
return trek eastward when he was sent to 
the Chicago Cubs. And last June 
26th, the round trip ticket was 
finally put to use when one of the 
All Time Yankee favorite sons returned. 
It was a season of mixed emotions for 
Bobby: unhappy in Chicago, he was over- 
joyed with his return to the Yankees. But he 
suffered a great personal loss when his 
dear friend and brother-in-baseball, Thurman 
Munson, died in a plane crash. On August 
6th, Bobby delivered one of the eulogies at 
Munson’s funeral and returned later that 
day to display one of the most emotionally- 
charged performances in baseball history. 
Bobby drove in all five Yankee runs in 
a nationally-televised, 5-4 victory over the 
future A.L. Champion Orioles, including 
the last two runs in the bottom of the ninth. 
It's been said that you can never go 
home again. But by his performance and the 
warm greeting of the New York fans, Bobby 
Murcer proved the critics wrong. Welcome 
home, Bobby! 


1980 will be the second coming of Rudy 
May...to Yankee Stadium. Rudy was a 
Yankee from mid-1974 to mid-1976. During 
that time, he won 26 games, primarily as a 
starter and was on hand when the “new” 
Yankee Stadium was unveiled. 

This time around, Rudy will be the main 
lefthander out of the bullpen. He discovered 
he could pitch out of the pen last year in 
Montreal. After a disastrous first half in 
which he hardly took the mound, Rudy 
helped the Expos battle Pittsburgh down to 
the wire with equal effectiveness as both 
a starter and a reliever. For what had started 
as his most distressing season, it ended 
up as his best according to statistics. The 
Dude posted a 10-3 record and a sparkling 
2.30 ERA becoming a prime target in the 
free agent market. 

His previous Yankee stint was sand- 
wiched between years with the Angels and 
Orioles and convinced him that he’d like to 
return to New York and the Yankees. His 
close brush with the playoffs last year con- 
vinced him that he’d like to participate in 
some post-season activity before his retire- 
ment. Here’s hoping Rudy gets his wish! 
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FiIQueres 


Ed Figueroa won 71 games from 1975 to 
1978 while only Jim Palmer and Dennis 
Leonard won more among American 
Leaguers in that time span. But 1979 became 
a total washout for this proud righthander. 

He was bothered by elbow problems 
almost from the start of the season and finally 
succumbed to an operation last August. 

At that time he was only 4-6, his worst start 
since he became a full time starter for the 
Angels in 1975 and won 16 games. 

Figgy came to the Yankees during the 
winter of ’75 and proceeded to win 19, 16 
and 20 games to help lead the Yankees to 
three consecutive American League pen- 
nants. The 20 win performance in 1978 was 
extremely gratifying as Ed became the very 
first Puerto Rican born pitcher to win 20 
games in major league history. 

After that performance and two consec- 
utive World Championships, Ed Figueroa 
was on cloud nine. But every dream even- 
tually slips back to reality and that can 
sometimes be a disappointment. The injury 
was reality itself and Ed had to deal with it 
over the long winter. Through exercise and 
fierce determination, Ed restrengthened his 
right arm. This year he looks toward a 
healthy comeback and a possible repeat 
of his most precious memory: 1978 and 
twenty wins. 


When the 1979 season ended and the Yankee 
front office began evaluating club personnel, 
it was decided that centerfield was a gap 
that should be filled. On November (st, 
Ruppert Jones became a Yankee via a trade 
with the Seattle Mariners and centerfield 
never looked better. Where there was a gap, 
there was now a solid all-around 25 year old 
ready to make his mark in Yankee Stadium. 

Ruppert is a rare blend of speed, grace 
and power. He is a fine fielder who has 
enough speed to cover the vast territories of 
the Yankee outfield. That is evidenced by 
the fact that he was second in the A.L. in 
putouts and total chances. He can also throw 
with anyone as his fourth place ranking in 
assists will attest to and his accuracy will 
surely be a welcome addition to the club. 

Offensively, Ruppert adds a new di- 
mension: a combination of speed and power. 
He stole 33 bases last season, seventh in the 
A.L. and he scored 109 runs. But he also 
hit 21 home runs, proving that the 24 he 
smacked in 1977 were no fluke. With that 
good eye and keen instincts to draw the walk, 
85 last year and a .358 on-base percent- 
age, you're sure to see Rupe on the bases 
quite often. 

Originally drafted by Kansas City in 1973, 
Ruppert was immediately tabbed an out- 
standing prospect. It was no surprise when 
the Mariners selected him as the very first 
player for their club in the 1976 expansion 
draft. He now seems ready to put his tal- 
ents to work for the Bombers. 
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Luis Tiant turned, twisted and spun his 
way to a 13-8 record last season, delighting 
the partisans at Yankee Stadium. His rec- 
ord fooled those who felt he was nearing 
the end...but deception is his trademark. 
If you expect a fastball, you’re guaranteed 
something off-speed and if you expect 
Luis Tiant to confess his real age he'll tell 
you to check his birth certificate. (For the 
record, it says he’s 39 years old.) It’s hard 
to pin down the Grand Old Man. 

His finest single game performance last 
year was against the Oakland A’s when 
Looie beat them with a one-hitter on July 8th. 
Down the back stretch of his sixteenth big 
league season, Luis won his final three 
decisions and six of his last eight. Not bad 
for someone who almost faded from the 
game just a decade ago. 

Luis came up in 1964 with the Indians 
posting a 10-4 record and a 2.83 ERA, 
including a three-hit, 11 strikeout shutout 
performance over the Yankees in his major 
league debut. He played with the Tribe 
for five more years posting a 75-64 record 
over that span. In 1970, Luis found him- 
self pitching for the Minnesota Twins and 
he posted a 7-3 record with a respectable 
3.39 ERA. The next season, Minnesota re- 
leased Luis and he pitched for the Braves 
farm system, winding up the year with the 
Red Sox. He stayed with Boston for seven 
plus seasons compiling a 121-74 record 
before his arrival in the Big Apple. 

After his playing career, Luis will be 
the Yankees’ Director of Latin American 
Affairs and a finer ambassador you'll 
never meet. 


Teddy Roosevelt once said, “Walk softly and §& 4% 
carry a big stick.” Bob Watson’s motto may 
have been somewhat similar, adding the line 
“...and aim the Yankees toward the World 
Series.” As you may or may not already 
know, Bob has never had the opportunity to 
participate in post-season play during his 
eleven-year major league career. 

In splitting the 1979 season between 
the Houston Astros and the Boston Red 
Sox, Bob did some walking and some stick- 
ing. While starting the season with Houston, 
he batted a mere .239 and was used spar- 
ingly. He then walked softly toward Boston, 
where he was traded on June 15th and 
fe found his big stick. Bob batted .337 with 
13 HRs and 53 RBis in 84 games. 

In November of 1979, the Yankees 
once again signed a former Bostonian as 
they inked Bob to a Free Agent contract. 
(You'll remember they signed Luis Tiant 
the year prior!) The man who scored the 
millionth run in baseball history was now a 
Yankee. The 6'2’’, 212-pound gentle giant 
is sure to fit in with the rest of the Yankees. 
Welcome to the Big Apple, Bob! 
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Oscar 
Gamble 


Without his credit card, you may not recog- 
nize this much-traveled veteran. Without 
his oversized, much-publicized Afro, you 
wouldn't even give him a second look as 
he entered the Stadium prior to a game. But 
as soon as he steps up to the plate, you'll 
be on your feet screaming for the Big O to 
smack the long ball or drive in that game- 
winning run which he does with incomparable 
ease. Like it or not, anonymity and life on the 
road has always been a way of life for Oscar 
Gamble. 

Oscar has been with the Bombers once 
before, 1976, contributing 17 HRs and 57 
RBIs as they drove towards their first Amer- 
ican League pennant in 12 years. Prior to 
that he was with the Cubs, Phillies and 
Indians. Since then he has performed with 
the White Sox, Padres and Rangers, but last 
season the Yankees reacquired him from 
Texas and his reappearance in pinstripes 
suits everyone just fine. 

Returning to the Yankees last season, 
Oscar hit a sparkling .389 with 11 HRs and 
32 RBIs in only 36 games. His contributions 
over a complete season cannot be fully esti- 
mated. While you may not find him as the 
most recognizable of all the Yankees, he’s 
present and accounted for as another win- 
ning run crosses the plate and another 
Yankee win is secured. 


Dom 
Gullet¢ 


lf Don Gullett’s shoulder injury put a damper 
on his 1978 season, then Don’s injury com- 
pletely soaked his past season with the 
Yankees. During 1979, Don couldn't pitch a 
single inning with the Bombers due to the 
pain it caused him. In fact, he hasn't thrown 
in a game since July 8th, 1978. 

Don will probably never have the fast- 
ball that allowed him to blaze onto the major 
league scene at the tender age of 19. But 
he’s always been sharp and is capable of 
becoming a finesse pitcher. By rating past 
performances, Don had some of the best 
seasons you'll ever find in the books. He was 
14-4 during his first season with the Yankees 
in '77. Prior to that, Don was 91-44 with the 
Cincinnati Reds and a .674 lifetime N.L. 
winning percentage. The Reds, who refused 
to re-sign Don, lost him when the Yankees 
were only too willing to meet his terms in 
November of 1976. 

Fellow ballplayers and fans everywhere 
watch Don Gullett on the road to recovery. 
Rehabilitation has been slow and tedious. 
Like a baby taking his first step, Don will 
have to learn to crawl before he can walk. 
And everyone is rooting for this classy 
gentleman to make it all the way back. 


John Everett (Jack) Butterfield 


Vice President, Player Development and Scouting 


August 5, 1929-November 16, 1979 


“He was the epitome of what you would look for 
in a teacher of young men” 


Though 1979 was an off-year for the Yankees, their Minor 
League system had perhaps its most productive year ever. 
All five farm clubs won league championships, and only a 
loss by Ft. Lauderdale in the Florida State League playoffs 
prevented a clean sweep of regular season and post-season 
titles for Yankee minor leaguers. In the regular season, the 
clubs posted a combined .639 winning percentage, including 
a phenomenal .800 for the Rookie club at Paintsville. 

A major part of the success of the Yankee farm system 


can be attributed to the late Jack Butterfield, who served 
as the Yankees’ Vice-President, Player Development and 
Scouting before his untimely death last fall. Described as 
“the epitome of what you would look for in a teacher of 
young men;’ Butterfield will be sorely missed. The work he 
started, however, will be carried on by extremely capable 
people and it should not be long before some of the minor 
league stars become Yankees of the future. 
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On the Way Up 
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YANKEE FARM CLUBS 


Classification City League Manager Coaches 
AAA Columbus, OH International Joe Altobelly Sam Ellis 
Jerry McNertney 
Howard Cassady 
AA Nashville, TN Southern Cari Merril Pat Dobson 
Ed Napoleon 
A Ft. Lauderdale. FL Flonda State Doug Holmquist Stan Sateskt 
Sandy Vaidespino 
A Greensboro. NC Western Carolinas Bob Schaeter Mark Connor 
Ken Berry 
A Oneonta, NY N Y.Penn An Mazmanian QV. Lowe 
Carlos Tosca 
Rookie Paintsville. KY Appalacnian Mike Notaro 


The Farm Department 

Vice President, Baseball Operations—Bill Bergesch 
Director of Player Development—Bill Livesey 

Director of Scouting—Bobby Hofman 

Assistant to Director of Player Development—Dale Weeks 
Assistant to Director of Scouting—Jim Sheridan 


NEW YORK YANKEES SCOUTING DIRECTORY 1980 
Major League Scouts 


Craft, Harry—Conroe, Texas 
King, Clyde—Goldsboro, North Carolina 
Tebbetts, Birdie—Anna Maria, Florida 


Regular Scouts 


Arroyo, Luis—Ponce, Puerto Rico 

Begani, Joe—Chicago, Illinois 

Blair, Paul—Morris Plains, New Jersey 
Bloomfield, Jack—McAllen, Texas 
Calvino, Wilfredo—Hialeah, Florida 
Carter, Roy—Nashville, Tennessee 
Cassady, Howard—Tampa, Florida 
Cuccinello, Al— Elmont, New York 
Cuccinello, Tony—Tampa, Florida 
DiCarlo, Joe—Ringwood, New Jersey 
Dotterer, Henry—Syracuse, New York 
Elliott, Buck—Tacoma, Washington 

Ford, Whitey—Lake Success, New York 
Fowler, Arthur—Spartanburg, South Carolina 
Greenwade, Tom—Willard, Missouri 
Gruzdis, Jim—Thomasville, North Carolina 
Hamey, Roy—Tucson, Arizona 

Hughes, Gary—Novato, California 
Kennedy, John—Peabody, Massachusetts 
Lemon, Bob—Long Beach, California 
Lindeberg, Don—Anaheim, California 
Llewellyn, Jack—Englewood, Florida 
Morgan, Tom—Rancho Palos Verde, California 
Naples, Jim Sr.—Buffalo, New York 
Nieman, Bob—Anaheim, California 
O'Rourke, Frank—Hillside, New Jersey 
Palmer, Meade—Wyncote, Pennsylvania 
Poulos, Gust—Clearwater, Florida 

Powell, Joe—Baltimore, Maryland 
Robertson, Jax—Centerville, Ohio 

Sehon, Russ—Lawrence, Kansas 

Shaw, Bob—Columbus, Ohio 

Vernon, Mickey—Wallingford, Pennsylvania 
Walker, Jerry—Ada, Oklahoma 

Wilhelm, Hoyt—Sarasota, Florida 


1979 YANKEES MINOR LEAGUE STANDINGS 


Club League Class Won Lost PCT. Finish GAB 
Columbus International AAA 85 54 612 “First + BY2 
West Haven Eastern AA 83 56 .597 First + 6 

Ft. Lauderdale Florida State A 92 51 643 First +132 
Oneonta NY-Penn A 42 26 .618 First + BY% 
Paintsville Appalachian Rookie 52 13.800 First + 15% 


Columbus beat Tidewater 3 games to 1, and Syracuse 4 games to 3 to win the 
Governor's Cup. 

West Haven won both half titles and was declared champion 

Ft. Lauderdale (Southern Division) had the best overall league record but lost the 
playotfs, 3 games to 0 to Winter Haven. 

Oneonta (Yawkey Division) defeated Geneva (Wrigley Division) 2 games to 1 for 
the league title. 


Joe Lefebvre— 

A second full sea- 
son at West Haven 
saw Joe come into 
his own. He led the 
Eastern Division 

Champs in almost 
. every offensive cat- 


- egory, including a 
| | | / | league-leading total 
1) |) |\/— of 107 RBIs. This 


native New Hampshire outfielder also 
possesses a very strong throwing arm. 


Garry Smith— 

In 1978, Garry ex- 
ploited his speed 
and power by hitting 
.325, driving in 73 
runs, belting 13 HRs 
and stealing 21 
bases at Tacoma. 
A good fielding out- 
| \ fielder with a prom- 
| ising future, his 1979 
season was cut short by an ankle injury 
early on. Garry looks forward to areturn 


to form in 1980. 
The Yanks will be 


looking for speed in 


the future and Rex has plenty of it, 
swiping 25 bases last season. 


Rex Hudler— 

The first of three 
number one draft 
selections in the 
June '78 draft, Rex 
spentthe’79 season 
as the everyday 
shortstop for the Ft. 
Lauderdale Yankees. 


Steve Balboni— 


Steve was the Yank- 
ees’ 1978 Number 
Two Draft Pick in 
the June Free Agent 
Draft. last season, 
this 6'3"', 225 
pound power-hitting 
; first baseman led 
1 ee Ft. Lauderdale in 


home runs, games, 
at bats and RBIs. His 26 home runs set 
a Ft. Lauderdale record and helped him 
earn Florida State League M.V.P. honors. 


Mike Griffin— 
After coming to the 
Yankees in 1979 via 
a ten player trade 
with the Texas Rang- 
ers, Mike split his 
first pinstriped sea- 
son between West 
Haven and Colum- 
bus. The 6'5", 
| 195 pound 22-year- 
old featnallar won 8 games at West 
Haven with a fine 2.95 ERA. At Colum- 
bus, he posted an impressive 1.76 ERA 
to go along with a 3-1 record. 


Roger Holt— 
_Dependable Roger 
j was one of the vital 
' cogs in the Colum- 
_bus pennant drive. 
He led the Clippers 
‘ ‘in hits (127) and 
( i runs scored (72) 
“Sy while hitting a con- 
7 \\\ 


sistent .280. His ag- 

gressive play and 
burning desire helped him earn honors 
as the International League All Star 
second baseman. 


Paul Boris— 
Florida State League 
All Star honors came 
Paul’s way as a re- 
sult of his league- 
leading 16 wins, 
along with an im- 
pressive 2.05 ERA 
and 12 saves. Over 
| atwo year span, this 
Rutgers U. control 
artist has walked only 29 men in 200 
innings while compiling a 23-12 record. 


Willie McGee— 
While performing 
for both Ft. Lau- 
derdale and West 
Haven last season, 
Willie had ample 
opportunity to dis- 
play the variety of 
big league tools that 
*|; he possesses. He 
* | | | | is best known in 
baseball ranks as a slick-fielding, 22- 
year-old centerfielder with blazing speed. 


. Steve Taylor— 
Steve spent the 1979 
_ season with both 
| Columbus and West 
_ Haven posting a 
combined 7-2 mark 
» as a Spot-starter 
and reliever. This 
24-year-old Univer- 
sity of Delaware 
product was the 
Yankees’ top selection in the June '77 
Free Agent Draft. 


Ted Wilborn— 
After coming to New 
York from Toronto 
in the off-season, 
Ted returns to the 
Yankees, the team 
that originally draft- 
ed him two seasons 
) ago. At that time, Ted 
\\ = | | | hit .305 at Oneonta 
i | while stealing 57 
bases in 65 games. Last year, this 21- 
year-old outfielder played at both Syra- 
cuse and Toronto. 


Jim Lewis— 
Acquired in the 
Ruppert Jones trade, 
this 6'3’', 190 
pound Miamian 
spent last season 
with Spokane and 
Seattle. At the AAA 
level, Jim had a fine 
3.69 ERA as he 
compiled 13 wins. 
Jim also appeared in two games in re- 
lief for the Mariners late last season. 


Chris Welsh— 
Chris made the jump 
to AAA last year in 
only his 3rd season 
of pro ball. The 
6'2", 185 pound 
finesse pitcher 
posted an 8-4 rec- 
ord for Columbus. 
\ As a non-roster 
.\ ear | | pitcher in last year’s 
spring camp, this southpaw impressed 
everyone who had the opportunity to 
see him pitch. 


Rafael Santana— 
A product of the 
Dominican Repub- 
lic, Rafael played 
with Ft. Lauderdale 
in 1979 where he 
was a Florida State 
All Star for the sec- 
, ond consecutive 

P season. Primarily 

|| || \!). ashortstop, Rafael 

can also play second and third base. 
Only 22 years old, he’s shown vast 
improvement each year. 


Greg Jemison— 
Greg’s impressive 
start in *79 (.311 av- 
erage with 7 stolen 
bases in 13 games) 
_ was cut short due 
to an ankle injury 
that put him out of 
: ‘action for the re- 
NY | | mainder of the sea- 
\\ son. The former 
Seton Hall speedster stole 179 bases 
in three seasons as an outfielder with 
the Texas organization. 


Andy McGaffigan— 
As the ace of the 
Eastern League 
Champions, this 
6'3"', 185 pound 
righthander moved 
one step closer to 
the big leagues in 
1979. A graduate of 
Florida Southern, 
Andy registered a 
10-6 mark to 56 along with his 113 
strikeouts and a 3.81 ERA. 


Brian Ryder— 
While recording 

a league-leading 
156 strikeouts in 
1979, this 6'6’’, 190 
pound, 19-year-old 
flame-throwing right- 
hander compiled 

a 15-5 record with 
a 2.32 ERA for the 
Ft. Lauderdale club. 
In his two seasons with the Yankees, 
the 1978 first round pick has twice 
been selected to All Star squads. 
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Columbus Clippers 


1)? tele VV 
wcan Merrill Joe Altobelli 
West Haven-Manager Columbus-Manager 

tJ 


Doug Hotmaulet Art Mazmanian 
Ft. Lauderdale-Manager Oneonta-Manager 


International League Champions 


West Haven Yankees 
Eastern League Champions 


Paintsville-Tri-County Yankees 
Appalachian League Champions 


gene: 


gt 


a : ihe os 
oo fete ry ae 


Oneonta Yankees 
N.Y.-Penn. League Champions 


ie 
Ft. Lauderdale Yankees 
Florida State League 
Southern Division champions 


Photo by Pat Hopkins 
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6-3, 217. Berm om July 5, 1951 in Colorade Springs. Colorado, where he resides. TA. 
BR. Married: Cornelia Lekaszewicz 10/28/72. Children: Jefirey Caritan (2), Keith Mi- 


chael (1). College: Southern Colerade State College. 
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Florida. BL. TR. Married: Connie Payton 12/21/73. Childrem: Kirk (5S), Kristin Marie 
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Rico. TR. BA. Married: Enilda Luz Jimenez 11/20/71. Chiiéren: Vanessa (7), Eduardo 
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Cleveland 
1976 Toledo 
Cleveland 
1977 Charleston 
Toronto 
ML Totals 
ML. Totals 


1978 Toronto 


1977 Pompano Beach 4.14 67 21 18 5$ 111 119 


(OF) 
6-1, 198. Born on May 24, 1954 in Norfolk, Virginia. Resides im Eastvilie, Virginia. 8B. 


TR. Married: Lyon 


$-11, 185. Born on May 19, 1954 in Newark, New Jersey. Resides in Dunedin, Flerida. 


BA_ TR. Single. Coliega: Graduate of Seton Hall University. 


Year Ciud 
6-4, 198. Born on August 6, 1955 in Houston, Texas, where he resides. TR. BR. Mar- 


6-3, 195. Born om April 6, 1954 in Lynchburg, Virginia, where he resiges 
Married: Carole Lee Cassidy 1/12/73. Children: Jenniler (6), Christopher (4) 
5-11, 184. Born om November 25, 1951 in Savannah, Georgia. Resides 
N.J. BR. TR. Married: Karen Lynn Ulirich 10/10/70. Children: Scott 


ried: Mildred Gollinger 10/7/79. College: Graduate of Blinn J 
Stacy Lynn (4). College: Miami Dade Merth Junior College. 


DAVIS, RONALD GENE ‘‘Ren"’ (P) 
DENT, RUSSELL EARL ‘'Bucky’’ (Ss) 


CLAY, KENNETH EARL *‘Kenny"’ 
1973 Ft. Lauderdale 228 1010 2¢ 


CERONE, RICHARD ALDO *'Rick™ 


BROWN, ROGERS LEE ‘*Bobby" 


Year Ctub 

1972 Ghuehelc 
1979 Toronto 

1975 Oklahorna City 
1979 Toronto 

Year Ctub 

3972 Johnson City 297 
1874 West Haven 
Year Club 

1977 New York 
1878 New York 
v978 New York 
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WJ. TL. 8R_ Married: Sally Simmons 7/13/78 Children: Tamara Marie (5), Thomas 


6-3, 203. Born on May 22, 1943 in Terre Haute, Indiana, Resides in Franklin Lakes, 
Edward Ill (3) and Travis Kenton (1%). College: indsana Stats. 
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“Quality, 
Taste Tradition. 
These have 
made us the 
Head of the 
Bourbon Family.’ 
—Grand-Dad 


> Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskeys. 86 proof and 100 proof. Bottled in Bond. Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky. 40601; 


Collect 
Two baseball classics 


THE OFFICIAL 1980 ALL STAR GAME 
AND WORLD SERIES BASEBALLS. 


i ig wlrngn 
JME of orn i 


eet FC p ; —s i, 
Beets MES YTTI Gece 


OnneIS Some 
Come 
SSIONE > 


1 ti a7 
Get this year’s additions to a 


io ee eS ee, ee Ee oe 


continuing collection. | ORDER ! 
Rawlings, exclusive manufacturers of all | Just check the following appropriate box and send coupon, | 
Major League baseballs, hasbeen __ | ia ga oclee ie Ais es  g PE H 
commissioned to make limited quantities of | oO. Box 757 ! 
the special game balls to commemorate the | St. Paul, MN 55197 i 
annual classics. 1 (© 1980 Official All Star Game Baseball, $10.95 | 
Each baseball bears the stamp of the | ($9.95, plus $1.00 postage and handling) i 
Commissioner of Baseball, Bowie Kuhn, | (J 1980 Official World Series Baseball, $10.95 | 
certifying that it is made to the exacting | ($9.95, plus $1.00 postage and handling) 1 
standards adhered to during the regular | © one ofeach baseball, $21.40 { 
season and playoffs | ($19.90, plus $1.50 postage and handling) | 
__ Each ball comes with a distinctive | Name 
display stand. bes lt. entrees i 
Start your collection now, enjoy it for I 
years to come. ohUSay | City —___——___ —_ State Zip Code 
BR MLP 

See a participating SLUSH PUPPIE retail outlet for a Gg I Offer expires March 31, 1981. Allow 6-8 weeks for [ 
special offer on these baseballs. Ws: | shipment. Void where prohibited. Offer good in the l 
>uppi® 4 50 United States and Puerto Rico. Missouri residents I 

Rawlings Sporting Goods Co. + 2300 Delmar Bivd., St. Louis, MO 63166 - A Division of A-T-0 Inc BOgis ee Or sales tax 
Distributed in Canada by Inwin Sports, 43 Hanna Ave., Toronto, Ontario M6K 1X6 A ae ee ET Re | 


_ Best equipped personal car in 


Mirada by Dodge. Engineered all-new to be fuel efficient. 
But not at the expense of styling, luxury or performance. 


the mid-size class. 
Automatic Transmission 
Power Steering 

Power Brakes 

AM Radio 

Tinted Glass 

Bucket Seats 

White side-wall radials 
Working Gauges 
Brushed-Metal Instrument Panel 


EPA EST. 
Qi, 25 ie 


Use this estimate for comparisons. 
Your mileage may vary depending 
on your speed, weather and trip 
length. Your actual highway mile- 
age will probably be less. Cali- 
fornia estimates 46 EPA estimated 
mpg. 24 EPA estimated highway. 


1980 
DODGE 
MIRADA 
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©1979 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. 
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Tap the power assisted front 


disc brakes: Haul it down for the turn. 
Now, the straight beckons. Power on, 


the tach climbs... 

The Celica GT Liftback. A 
unique combination of the fantastic, 
and the practical. What other car 
can inspire such feelings, yet be 
bought and maintained without 
remortgaging the house? 

And this year, the new 1980 


THE CELICA GT LIFTBACK. — 
LEAN, CLEAN, 
AND ALITTLE BIT 


MEAN. 


careeenneNe” a, A 


Celica comes even closer to the 
perfect melding of excitement and 
affordability. 

The front end is restyled. It’s 
longer, bolder, more suggestive of 
the power waiting in the 2:2 liter 
overhead cam engine. Outside 
mirrors are faired into the wind- 
shield pillar. Powerful tungsten 
halogen high beam headlights are 
standard, too. 


TOYOTA 


Inside, the redesigned seats 
offer more side support during hard 
cornering. Of course, the features 
that have long made the Celica GT 
such a good value (like a 5-speed 
overdrive transmission, AM/FM 
stereo radio and full instrumentation) 
are still standard. 

The Celica GT Liftback. It’s 
lean and clean and a little bit mean. 


Makeit yourmachine. ° 1 ied 


